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OBJECTS 

Article  II  of  Constitution,  **This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State:  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  rank 
among  the  profesuoru;  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interests  of  public  and  State  school 
teachers  by  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  muted  action.’* 
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ATLANTIC  CITY 

Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday 
November  9,  10,  11,  and  12, 1929 

HEADQUARTERS  AT  AMBASSADOR  HOTEL 


This  Association  deserves  the  support  of  all 
teachers  of  the  State.  For  the  annual  dues  of  one 
dollar  it  provides  for  a  program  of  educational 
progress  that  has  helped  to  put  New  Jersey  among 
the  first  States  in  educational  affairs. 


An  Appreciation 


The  Ambassador,  of  Atlantic  City,  is 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  contmued 
patronage  and  good-will  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  die  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association. 

We  want  you  all  to  know  that  when¬ 
ever  business  or  pleasure  brings  you  to 
this  resort  the  latch-string  is  on  the 
outside  and  there  is  a  sincere  friendli¬ 
ness  within.  ' 

We  extend  our  wishes  for  the  New 
Year. 

Sincerely  and  cordially. 

The  Ambassador. 

E.  T.  Lawless, 

Vice-Pres.  and  General  Manager. 
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Greetings  to  the  Association 

Raymond  B.  Gurley 

President 


WISH  to  extend  the  Season’s  Greetings  to 
all  the  teachers  in  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey — to  the  young  teachers  just  entering 
the  teaching  field — to  those  who  have 
passed  the  state  of  the  novice — and  to 
those  among  us  who  have  home  the  heat  and  labor 
of  the  day  and  now  have  retired  from  active  ser¬ 
vice.  but  are  with  us  in  all  our  endeavors. 

The  State  Teachers*  Association  has  just 
finished  another  very  successful  year.  Its  forces 
are  united,  aJert  and  progressive. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  great  convention. 
The  spirit  of  it  is  still  with  us.  More  than  4,200 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  No  doubt  they  have 
carried  back  to  their  fellow  teachers  who  did  not 
attend  and  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public 
schools  a  spirit  of  renewed  determination  and 
strength  to  do  their  job  a  little  better. 

It  is  the  hope  of  your  president  that  this  year, 
while  keeping  all  of  the  fine  heritage  which  has 
come  from  previous  administrations,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  may  make  some  definite  and  valuable  contri¬ 


bution  to  the  advancement  of  the  teachers  at  large. 
It  is  his  hope  that  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Re¬ 
view  may  become  more  and  more  a  teachen’  jour¬ 
nal — supported  largely  by  the  pen  of  the  teachers 
of  the  l^ate  and  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
opinions,  suggestions  and  ideas  of  the  members  of 
the  Association. 

Our  registration  is  well  over  26,000.  Only  a 
very  few  have  neglected  to  join  us.  Wouldn’t  k 
be  glorious  if  our  genial  chairman  of  the  Enroll¬ 
ment  Committee  could  mount  the  platform  of  the 
convention  and  announce  1 00  per  cent.  enrollme&L 
It’s  bound  to  come.  Why  not  this  year? 

This  is  our  seventy-fifth  year  as  an  organization. 
Three-quarters  of  a  century  finds  the  Association 
bigger,  more  active  and  better  equq^ped  than  ever 
before. 

Our  next  convention,  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City 
on  Nov.  9.  10.  II.  12.  1 929.  will  be  our  seventy- 
fifth — our  IDiamond  Jubilee.  How  shall  Mre  cd»> 
brate  it?  Your  united  effort  can  make  this  con¬ 
vention  one  fitting  the  occasion.  Let  every  teacher 
plan  now  to  be  present  and  participate  in  k. 


A  DAY  IN  SCHCX)L 

An  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  would  not 
be  conqdete  without  a  paragraph  about  the  contribution  that  the  New  Jersey  Bookmen 
made  to  the  program.  On  Monday  evening,  following  the  lectxure  by  Lorado  Taft,  the 
bookmen  put  on  their  number.  Various  members  of  the  bookmen’s  fraternity,  with  sukr 
aUe  costumes  and  make-up  portrayed  the  events  of  a  day  in  school.  That  the  teachers 
enjoyed  this  part  of  the  program  was  evident  by  the  number  present.  Near  the  close  of 
the  program.  State  Conunissioner  EUliott  made  his  ^;>pearance  on  the  platform.  His  part 
in  the  entertaiiunent  was  so  well  played  that  some  of  the  audience  did  iK>t  realize  that 
the  bookmen’s  committee  was  responsible  for  the  part  that  the  Commissioner  took  in  their 
sketch.  The  Conunissioner  spoke  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  when  he  expressed  appro* 
ciation  of  the  part  that  the  bookmen  play  in  the  affairs  of  the  schools  of  New  Jersey. 
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Comments  and  Observations 

Convention  Address 

Bji  Henry  P.,  Miller 

Past  President 


HO  me  the  past  year  has  been  a  delightful 
one.  In  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as 
your  president  1  have  come  in  contact 
with  many  rich  and  forceful  personali¬ 
ties.  I  have  had  pleasure  in  working 
with  the  officers  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association.  I  have  enjoyed  the  hearty  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  co-operation  of  the  members  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  of  many  others,  not  so  well  known, 
perhaps,  but  equally  devoted  to  its  welfare.  In¬ 
deed.  it  is  impossible,  without  being  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  to  learn  of  the 
eagerness  of  the  members  to  render  year  after  year 
unselfish,  but  very  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  New  Jersey. 

During  the  year,  it  is  true,  there  have  been 
isolated  cases  of  apparent  injustices  to  teachers 
and  of  failures  of  some  teachers  to  live  up  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  profession,  but  these  instances 
were  few.  Your  representatives  have  done  their 
part  in  inq>roving  the  situation  and  in  making  it 
possible  to  entertain  the  hope  that  in  the  future 
these  occurrences  will  be  even  less  frequent. 

Our  relations  with  other  organizations  have  been 
mutually  helpful.  We  have  been  able  to  work  in 
closest  harmony  with  the  Legislature,  the  Federated 
Boards  of  Education,  the  New  Jersey  G>ngress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  with  other  organizations  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  New  Jersey. 
The  desire  of  all  of  their  leaders  to  get  the  facts, 
to  define  issues,  to  learn  pleasant  ways  and  elec¬ 
tive  means  of  co-operation,  and  to  give  the  best 
possible  service  has  been  most  impressive. 

This  growing  better  understanding  of  our 
policies,  of  our  manifest  willingness  to  discharge 
fully  our  responsibilities  and  obligations,  and  this 
more  general  recognition  of  a  common  purpose  and 
of  a  desire  to  work  together  in  a  conunon  cause, 
has  brought  about,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  an 
“era  of  good  feeling.” 

Our  freedom  from  internal  dissension  and  ex¬ 
ternal  attack.  I  think,  is  due  to  a  fuller  recogni¬ 
tion,  by  those  within  the  organization,  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  we  render  and  to  the  recognition,  by  those 
without  the  organization,  of  our  discretion,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  schools  of 
the  State.  That  we  put  the  full  force  and  strength 
of  our  huge  organization  behind  a  cause  only  after 
careful  study  has  shown  that  it  is  worthy,  just. 


sound,  and  unselfish  is,  I  believe,  now  understood. 
It  is  also  understood,  I  am  sure,  that  we  marshal 
our  forces  only  when  all  other  efforts  fail  to  get* 
justice  or  fail  to  insure  suitable  conditions  and 
opportunities  to  render  our  best  service  to  the  State. 

This  freedom  from  internal  disturbances  and 
from  grave  concern  about  our  tenure,  from  strug¬ 
gles  for  a  reasonable  compensation,  and  from 
fights  to  retain  adequate  provisions  for  old  age  or' 
for  earlier  disability,  has  [>ermitted  us  to  give  our 
attention  more  completely  to  the  objectives,  the 
procedures,  and  to  the  results  of  our  work.  We 
have  had  a  chance  to  gain  a  clearer  and  broader 
vision  of  its  future  and  time  to  make  some  plans 
for  its  realization.  This  comes  at  an  of^rtune 
time.  As  you  know,  an  educational  survey  com¬ 
mission  has  been  organized  under  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature.  Tlus  commission  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  evaluating  our  present  State  system 
of  education,  and  of  recommending  “An  adequate 
and  comprehensive  program  of  public  education 
for  New  Jersey,  the  type  of  schools  or  institutions 
that  should  furnish  the  facilities  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram”  and  with  the  making  of  any  other  recom¬ 
mendation  that  would  put  in  practical  and  economic 
operation  the  program  as  recommended.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  also  to  indicate  what  taxes  and  revenues 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  support  of  the  program. 

I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  that  my  aj^int- 
ment  to  this  commission  was  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  fact  that  I  am  the  president  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  As  a  member  of  that  commission  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Association,  I  am  happy  to  remind 
you  that  the  staff  of  the  commission  is  composed 
of  Dr.  Savitz  of  the  Glassboro  Normal  School, 
Superintendent  Scott  of  East  Orange,  and  Sup¬ 
erintendent  Preston  E.  Smith  of  Bayonne,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body.  They  are  working  with  and 
through  a  group  of  experts  favorably  known  not 
only  for  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  their 
respective  fields,  but  also  for  their  sanity  and 
their  noteworthy  achievements.  I  may  also  add 
that  these  workers  have  already  held  conferences 
with  several  groigis  of  our  members  and  will  meet 
other  groups  as  the  year  goes  on.  Undoubtedly 
they  have  visited  schools  and  classrooms  under 
the  personal  direction  of  some  of  our  members. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  are 
Continued  on  page  28 
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Our  Changing  Secondary  Education 

Convention  Address 

B}}  Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  U river sity  of  Minnesota 


Period  of  Rapid  Chance.  It  requires 
no  very  observant  eye  to  note  that 
secondary  education  in  this  country 
is  m  a  state  of  rapid  change.  The  nxxli- 
ficadon  is  of  many  sorts.  All  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  great  influx  of  pupils,  the  widen¬ 
ing  range  of  content  represented  in  the  courses 
offered,  the  shifts  in  types  of  instructional  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  the  extension  of  the  period  of  secon¬ 
dary  educadon  downward  and  upward,  to  name 
only  a  few.  The  queries  that  come  to  mind  do  not 
concern  as  much  the  facts  of  change  as  their  mean¬ 
ing.  Is  there  any  interreladonship  of  the  forces 
that  are  bringing  them  on?  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  discussion  to  permit  certain  trends  in  secondary 
educadon  to  pass  in  review,  and.  as  each  comes 
into  the  field  of  attendon,  to  inquire  briefly  into  its 
significance  and  to  touch  upon  its  reladonship  to 
the  others. 

The  Recent  Rapid  Growth  of  Secon¬ 
dary  Schools.  There  is  little  need,  because  of 
our  general  knowledge  of  the  fact,  of  referring  at 
length  to  the  recent  rapid  influx  of  pupils  into  our 
high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools.  A  few 
illustradons  may  be  cited  so  that  we  may  all  have 
its  extent  in  mind  while  considering  the  other  types 
of  change  to  be  reviewed.  In  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota  where  the  increase  may  be  regarded  as 
roughly  typical  of  the  Midwest  as  a  whole,  the 
enrollment  in  State  high  schools  represents  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propordons  of  the  populadon  of  high  school 
age;  in  1890,  3.6  per  cent;  in  1900,  9.0  per 
-.ent;  in  1910,  16.7  per  cent;  and  in  1920,  27.4 
per  cent.  In  common  with  other  States  the  per¬ 
centage  is  much  larger  at  the  present  dme,  but  the 
absence  of  census  data  makes  it  difficult  to  give 
anything  but  an  esdmate.  An  illustradon  of  recent 
growth  m  this  respect  in  large  city  school  systems 
may  be  drawn  from  Cleveland.  The  percentage 
of  increase  in  elementary  school  enrollment  (in 
Grades  I.-VI.)  during  the  five-year  period  from 
June,  1919,  to  June,  1924,  was  14.3  per  cent, 
probably  not  far  from  the  gain  in  total  populadon 
of  the  city  over  the  same  period.  The  increase  for 
junior  high  school  grades  (VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.) 
was  47.9  per  cent.  For  senior  high  school  grades 
(X.,  XI.,  and  XII.)  it  was  1 18  per  cent — that 
is  the  number  had  been  much  more  than  doubled. 
Although  comparable  data  for  California  are  not 
yet  at  hand  in  the  preliminary  survey  upon  \^ch 


we  are  at  work.  I  take  it  that  the  influx  has  been 
even  more  rapid  there.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  significance  for  our  educational 
program  of  this  rapid  increase. 

The  Shifting  Concepts  of  Purposes  of 
Our  Secondary  School.  The  influx  into 
secondary  schools  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
marked  shift  in  the  concepts  of  purposes  entertained 
for  these  insdtudons.  Inglis  said  a  few  years  ago, 
“During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  especially, 
our  concepts  of  the  hmedons  of  secondary  educa¬ 
don  have  changed  from  those  dominated  by  selec- 
dve  ideals  to  those  which  postulate  that  the  <q^r- 
tunides  of  secondary  educadon  should  be  made 
available  for  each  citizen  according  to  his  needs, 
capacides,  and  willingness  to  make  the  necessary 
efforts.  This  is  a  profoundly  significant  change 
and  deserves  .  .  .  q>ecial  consideradon.” 

The  profound  nature  of  the  differences  between 
this  older  selecdonal  concept  of  the  role  of  the 
American  secondary  school  2md  present-day  con¬ 
cepts  becomes  apparent  when  one  attempts  to 
summarize  recent  statements  of  the  purposes  v^ch 
should  dominate  secondary  educadon.  The  writer 
has  essayed  such  a  summary  of  the  pronouncements 
of  25  leaders  or  groups  of  leaders  in  nuterials 
ai^earing  in  print  in  recent  years  with  interesting 
results.  From  four-fifths  to  all  of  these  statements 
propose  training  for  civic-social  responsibilides, 
training  for  recreadonal  and  esthedc  pardcipadon 
and  appreciadon  (or  training  for  proper  use  of 
leisure  time),  training  for  health,  and  training  for 
occupadonal  efficiency.  That  is  to  say,  these  lead¬ 
ers  and  groups  of  leaders  were  unanimous  or  almost 
unanimous  on  the  four  large  aims  of  an  adequate 
educadon.  Similar  propordons  urge  a  democradc 
secondary  educadon  which  recognizes  individual 
differences,  while  more  than  half  propose  a  purpose 
corollarial  to  this,  affording  opportunides  for  ex- 
ploradon  and  guidance.  In  striking  contrast  with 
the  propordons  were  the  small  niunber  contending 
that  the  secondary  school  should  emphasize  training 
for  leadershq>  and  selecdon  for  higher  education. 
Three  writers  only  definitely  proposed  a  condnua- 
adon  of  the  performance  of  these  tradidonal  pur¬ 
poses.  Although  fully  two-thirds  posited  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  affording  the  opportunides  for  college  prepa- 
radon,  they  typically  did  so  with  the  admonidon 
that  it  should  be  acconq;>lished  for  those  only  who 
should  and  can  go  on  to  higher  levels  of  training 
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or  that  it  is  to  be  only  one  of  the  functions  of  our 
secondary  school. 

A  significant  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such 
a  comparison  of  modem  concepts  with  the  older 
concepts  of  the  selective  and  preparatory  role  is 
that  the  former,  by  demanding  attention  to  civic, 
social,  recreational,  health,  and  occupational  needs, 
are  stressing  values  having  obvious  relationships 
to  everyday  needs,  whereas  the  earlier  concepts 
as  cast  in  terms  of  remoter  and  deferred  values. 
Such  a  shift  was  certain  to  be  manifest  as  soon 
as  this  period  of  education  came  more  frequently 
to  be  looked  upon  as  terminal  or  culminal,  rather 
than  preparatory. 

Changes  in  Curriculum.  In  the  field  of 
the  curriculum,  also,  there  have  been  important 
changes.  An  illustration  of  the  shift  in  this  respect 
may  be  found  in  the  subjects  actually  being  taken 
by  pupils  in  our  high  schools.  Here  again,  be> 
cause  I  am  acquainted  with  the  situation  there,  let 
me  revert  to  the  shift  in  Minnesota  over  the  period 
of  25  or  30  years.  At  the  opening  of  this  period 
those  enrolled  in  courses  in  foreign  lamguage  made 
up  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  piq>ils.  By  1 924 
the  proportion  had  dropped  to  about  34  per  cent — 
not  far  from  a  third.  The  decline  for  mathematics 
has  been  marked,  although  not  quite  as  rapid  as  for 
foreign  language.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
subject  groups  have  made  large  gains  during  the 
same  period  of  years,  more  particularly  the  social 
studies  and  the  practical  arts,  including  industrial 
subjects,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  The  shift  described  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  an  accompan)ring  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  subjects  made  available  to  high- 
school  pupils. 

The  shift  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way. 
In  the  first  of  our  American  secondary  schools,  the 
Latin  Grammar  School,  the  curriculum  was  made 
up  exclusively  of  Latin  and  Greek.  This  was  true 
of  the  curriculum  of  some  of  these  schools  as  late 
as  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  way 
of  contrast  let  me  refer  to  the  analysis  made  by 
one  of  our  graduate  students  of  the  programs  of 
studies  in  operation  in  1924,  in  90  randomly  se¬ 
lected  high  schools  in  mid-western  States.  In  not 
one  of  these  high  schools  was  any  foreign  language 
prescribed  for  all  students,  although,  of  course, 
there  were  certain  curricula  listed  in  these  schools, 
such  as  the  college-preparatory  curriculum,  in  v^ch 
certain  amounts  of  foreign  language  were  required 
subjects.  This  is  a  remarkable  shift:  from  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  make  up  the  total 
offering  to  a  situation  in  which  no  foreign  is  pre¬ 
scribed  for  all. 

Other  elements  of  change  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  offering  in  secondary  schools  are  the  grouping 
of  subjects  into  greater  numbers  of  courses  or 
curricula,  increased  tendencies  to  vocationalization. 


the  invention  of  new  techniques  of  curriculum-mak¬ 
ing,  and  the  adaptation  of  subject  matter  to  the 
differing  capacities  of  pupils  enrolled.  All  these 
iimovations  are  in  harmony  with  the  increasing 
proportions  of  youth  enrolled  in  our  schools  and 
with  the  changing  concepts  of  purpose  of  the 
schools  as  these  have  already  been  reviewed. 

Modifications  of  Teaching  Procedure. 
Another  type  of  change  that  has  come  into  our 
schools  in  recent  years  is  in  the  field  of  methods 
of  teaching.  Among  the  innovations  that  have 
found  place — in  varying  proportions  of  scho<ffs, 
to  be  sure,  are  what  are  called  directed  or  super¬ 
vised  study,  the  project  and  problem  methods, 
socialization,  and  individualization.  Although  the 
advent  of  these  innovations  is  not  fully  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  popularization  of  education  on 
the  secondary-school  level,  the  question  is  worth 
asking  as  to  whether  our  development  of  interest 
in  teaching  technique  was  not  in  considerable  part 
stimulated  by  our  greater  difficulty  m  securing 
anything  like  a  mastery  of  content  by  less  capable 
pupils.  The  superior  pupil  is  always  more  adept 
at  self-instruction  than  is  the  average  or  inferior 
pupil.  That  is,  instructional  procedure  is,  relatively 
speaking,  not  a  matter  of  as  much  consequence 
to  him.  During  the  period  when  our  high  schools 
were  dominated  by  the  selective  principle,  self- 
instruction  accompanied  by  preparation,  exclusively 
outside  the  class  period,  was  more  practicable  than 
in  the  present  situation  when  we  are  groping  in  an 
endeavor  to  be  instructionally  helpful  to  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  population. 

The  Allied  Activities.  No  catalogue  of 
noteworthy  trends  in  secondary  education  could 
be  complete  that  did  not  mention  the  recent  ex¬ 
pansion  of  interest  in  what  are  usually  refened  to 
as  “extra-curricular  activities.”  There  is  little 
need  of  referring  to  these  activities  by  their  specific 
names.but  it  is  desirable  at  least  to  name  some  of 
the  large  groups  of  these  activities,  so  that  we  may 
revive  for  the  moment  our  impression  of  their  wick 
sc(^>e.  These  activities  bclude  among  o&ers. 
the  athletic,  the  musical,  the  literary,  the  dramatic, 
the  forensic  and  the  more  purely  social.  They 
mclude  welfare  activities  as  well  as  organizatioru 
aiming  at  co-operation  in  school  control.  They 
include  a  host  of  subject  clubs. 

In  an  important  sense  development  of  these  acti¬ 
vities  may  be  regarded  as  further  evidence  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  values  intimate  with  everyday  needs  and 
interests  rather  than  the  remoter  values  of  selection 
and  preparation  for  higher  levels  of  education  and 
mental  discipline.  In  fact,  when  one  analyzes  the 
clairru  made  on  behalf  of  these  activities,  one  finds 
that  they  coincide  with  claims  made  for  subjects 
of  study.  These  clairru  are  readily  trarumuted 
into  aims  and  purposes  and  when  this  is  done,  it 
ConlinueJ  on  page  29 
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Forestalling  Error  and  Waste  in  Teaching 

Convention  Adireu 

By  Dr.  B.  R.  Buckingham 

Sometime  Director,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 

Ohio  State  Uravertitj) 


AUCING  about  waste  and  error  in  edu¬ 
cation,  I  am  supposed  to  say  something 
about  the  experimental  results  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Now  it  was  my  intention  to  con¬ 
sider  two  things,  but  I  am  only  going 
to  consider  one  of  them.  I  had  in  mind,  in  the 
first  place,  the  signiBcance  of  children’s  particular 
mistakes,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  significance 
of  that  accumulation  of  mistakes  in  the  school 
which  we  know  as  failure.  But  I  find  that  this 
covers  too  much  territory,  and  I  am  gomg  to  limit 
myself  to  a  consideration  of  the  particular  errors 
which  research  has  found  that  children  make  as 
one  of  the  means  of  jazzing  up  our  teaching  and 
forestalling  waste  and  error.  Thus,  I  hope  to 
achieve  a  certain  unity,  and  unity  is  a  great  virtue. 
Perhaps  I  can  be  as  unified  as  was  the  Welshman 
in  the  English  class,  when,  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  he  write  an  essay,  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “What  a  wonderful  bird  the  frog  are:  when 
he  stand,  he  sit.  almost.  When  he  hop,  he  fly, 
almost.  He  ain’t  got  no  sense,  hardly.  He  ain’t 
got  no  tail  hardly,  either.  When  he  sit,  he  sit  up 
on  what  he  ain’t  got,  almost.’’ 

And  now,  my  one  idea  is  that  the  errors  which 
children  make  in  school  constitute  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  the  most  effective  teaching  we  can  do. 
Consider  the  report  cards  that  you  send  home  to 
parents;  they  have  on  them  82  in  arithmetic,  75 
in  reading.  90  in  spelling,  etc.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  that  is  your  estimate  of  the 
success  of  the  child  in  these  subjects.  But  suppose 
you  want  to  make  that  success  greater.  Suf^ose 
you  want  to  raise  the  82  in  arithmetic.  You  know 
that  the  most  successful  way  to  do  it  is  to  think  of 
the  relative  18  per  cent,  of  error  and  attack  the 
error,  knowing  that  if  you  reduce  that  you  will 
increase  the  success  which  the  82  per  cent,  con¬ 
notes. 

There  is  no  more  important  way  to  attain  suc¬ 
cess  in  education  than  to  get  into  our  consciousness 
the  idea  that  instiocdon  is  individual.  Mass 
learning  is  a  psychological  absurdity.  The  amount 
of  teaching  done  in  the  presence  of  a  group  is  the 
summation  of  the  individual  learning  done  in  front 
of  the  teacher  which  the  children  in  front  of  the 
teacher  take  on;  it  is  a  function  of  the  number  of 
children  and  the  amount  of  learning  each  does. 
If  either  of  those  numbers  vanishes,  there  is  no 


learning.  If  the  room  is  empty,  of  course  there 
is  no  learning  and  no  teacher,  and  I  have  seen 
the  other  thing  happen,  a  room  packed  full  of 
people  and  nobody  learning.  Then  there  is  no 
teaching  either.  Teaching  is  always  individual, 
because  learning  is  always  individual,  and  we  shall 
forestall  error  and  waste  largely  in  proportion  as 
we  grasp  that  fundamental  fact.  There  are  no 
misfit  children  in  the  schools;  there  are  misfit 
courses  of  study,  misfit  teachers,  misfit  textbooks, 
but  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  no 
misfit  children.  As  well  say  a  man  does  not  fit  his 
clothes  as  to  say  that  the  child  does  not  fit  the 
school.  The  child  is  what  the  school  is  all  about, 
and  if  there  is  any  fitting  to  done,  it  is  a  fitting  on 
the  part  of  the  school.  If  the  child  fails,  it  may  be 
unavoidable.  The  machinery  may  get  in  the  way, 
or  it  may  not,  and  I  am  the  last  one  to  assert  that 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  particular  teacher.  But  some¬ 
thing  went  wrong,  and  whenever  a  child  fails  it 
is  to  some  degree  a  failure  of  the  school  and  not 
of  the  child. 

I  plead  that  you  should  be  critical  of  the  errors 
of  children;  they  are  of  numerous  kind  and  each 
has  a  particular  cause,  suggesting  to  the  alert 
teacher  a  particular  remedy.  Now  suppose  you 
had  a  headache.  A  headache,  you  know,  can  b« 
caused  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  different  things. 
It  may  be  the  stomach,  it  may  be  the  eyes,  it  may 
be  caused  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  rolling  pin. 
The  cure  depends  upon  the  cause.  It  may  be  a 
laxative;  it  may  be  glasses  affecting  the  eyes,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  rolling  pin,  it  is  a  job  for  a  phy¬ 
sician  anyway.  But  suppose  you  call  a  doctor 
and  he  were  to  say,  “I  don’t  know  anything  about 
headaches,  but  I  have  some  medicine  that  is  sure 
to  cure  a  sore  toe;  I  will  give  you  some  of  that 
medicine.’’  You  would  not  want  to  take  it,  because 
you  would  know  that  it  would  be  inappropriate. 
Or  suppose  he,  not  knowing  what  to  give  you, 
should  say,  “Take  the  whole  drug  store  and  then 
you  will  be  sure  to  get  some  effective  medicine.’’ 
We  are  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  school. 
There  is  a  fifth  grade  boy  I  know  of  who  was 
kept  after  school.  His  trouble  was  that  when  he 
multiplied  a  two  place  number  by  a  one  place 
number  he  did  not  carry.  For  instance,  the  mul- 
tiplican  is  36  and  the  multiplier  is  8;  he  got  248 
for  the  answer.  What  do  you  suppose  the  teacher 
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was  having  him  do  after  school?  Study  the  eight 
table,  a  thing  he  did  not  need  at  all;  trying  to 
cure  the  headache  with  toe  medicine!  Again,  a 
fourth  grade  child  cannot  get  his  long  division;  the 
trouble  is  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  when 
he  has  estimated  a  wrong  quotient  in  the  figure. 
The  remedy  the  teacher  often  employs  is,  “Take 
the  next  fifteen  examples;”  in  other  words,  the 
whole  drug  store.  This  is  like  a  man  who  knows 
there  is  a  squeak  in  the  machinery,  and  instead  of 
locating  it  and  applying  a  few  drops  of  oil,  pours 
over  the  machine  a  whole  barrel  of  oil,  which  no 
doubt  fails  to  hit  the  mark.  Such  a  man  has  two 
alibis.  One  is  that  the  machine  is  no  good,  and 
the  other  is  that  he  did  not  have  oil  enough.  The 
teacher  who  fails  to  study  the  kind  of  errors  chil¬ 
dren  make  is  just  like  that.  After  giving  a  general 
hit  or  miss  drill  and  securing  no  good  effect,  he 
either  says  the  child  is  stupid,  that  is,  the  machine 
is  no  good,  or  declares  that  he  did  not  have  time 
enough  for  drill,  that  is,  did  not  have  oil  enough. 
The  analyses  of  children’s  errors  which  have  lately 
been  made  by  research  people  will  assist  us  in 
putting  the  oil  where  the  squeak  is  and  save  us 
from  scrapping  a  lot  of  machinery. 

There  are  no  new  kinds  of  errors  in  school;  all 
the  varieties  you  have  ever  seen  have  been  made 
before.  If  you  have  taught  long  enough  and  been 
observant,  you  have  noticed  how  they  recur.  In 
spelling  there  is,  for  example,  the  failure  of 
doubling  the  consonants,  the  substitution  of  e  for 
the  obscure  a  in  certain  words,  the  ie-ei  confusion, 
the  use  of  c  for  f,  and  vice  versa,  the  motor  inco¬ 
ordination  whereby  the  word  is  thought  right  and 
spelled  wrong,  and  many  others.  Moreover  these 
errors  have  definite  causes  and  these  causes  are  not 
only  common,  but  rather  few  in  number. 

TTiorndike^  did  this  in  connection  with  a  test  in 
reading.  Several  paragraphs  were  given  to  about 
500  children  and  each  paragraph  was  accompanied 
by  several  questions.  TTie  test  therefore  required 
the  child  to  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  reading 
a  paragraph  and  writing  answers  to  questions 
about  it.  One  t3rpe  of  error  arose  from  the  fact 
that  a  pupil  got  the  idea  of  writing  something,  but 
failed  to  get  the  reading  idea  or  at  least  to  connect 
these  two  ideas.  Thus,  as  an  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  did  Tom  give  the  girl?”  a  child 
wrote,  “Said  Mary.”  Again,  some  children  were 
attracted  by  the  question  and  apparently  paid  no 
attention  to  reading  the  paragraph.  These  chil¬ 
dren.  unlike  the  child  mentioned  above,  gave  an 
answer  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  been  a  true  response..  For  example,  to  the 
same  question,  “What  did  Tom  give  the  girl?”  a 


1  Thorndike,  Eld.  L..  "A  Study  of  Errors  in  Reading," 
Elem.  School  Journal,  18;98-1M  (^lober,  1917). 


child  wrote,  “Tom  gave  the  girl  a  skate.”  Tlie  an¬ 
swer  according  to  the  paragraph  is,  “A  gray  cat.” 

Another  type  of  error  occurred  when  a  pupil 
took  material  from  the  wrong  paragraph.  A  ques¬ 
tion  belonging  to  Paragraph  A  was,  “Who  gave 
the  cat  to  Mary?”  Some  children  answered, 
“John,”  although  he  is  the  boy  mentioned  in  Para- 
graj^  B.  Still  another  type  of  error  arose  when 
some  part  of  the  question  itself  attracted  too  much 
attention.  For  example,  in  the  question,  “What 
did  the  girl  give  Tom?”  the  word  girl  acted  to 
produce  the  response,  “Mary.”  Finally,  just  as 
there  were  two  types  of  error  due  to  the  “over- 
potency”  of  words  or  phrases  in  the  paragraph  or 
question,  so  there  were  types  of  error  due  to  the 
“under-potency”  of  such  words  or  phrases.  For 
example,  certain  necessary  qualifying  words  were 
left  out  of  account.  A  child  wrote  “Yes”  to  the 
question:  “Must  a  good  boy  always  do  all  his 
school  work?  The  answer  was  wrong  as  a  due 
account  of  certain  phrases  in  the  paragraph  would 
have  shown. 

Thorndike  notes  in  this  connection  a  tendency 
which  we  have  all  noticed  for  pupils  to  accept  as 
satisfactory  whatever  ideas  arise  quickly.  Among 
pupils  of  all  ages  wrong  answers  are  too  frequent 
in  comparison  with  admissions  of  ignorance.  We 
ought  to  rate  a  pupil’s  work  so  that  these  admis¬ 
sions  should  not  be  penalized  as  heavily  as  an  ab¬ 
solute  or  especially  harmful  error.  This  is  a  very 
suggestive  point.  I  am  reminded  of  Myers^  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  class  for  a  month  to  see  how  many 
pupils  would  say,  “I  don’t  know.”  During  the 
time  no  child  ever  said  it. 

Thorndike  notes  still  other  types  of  errors  in 
this  “read  and  answer”  situation.  Children  “fish” 
around  for  an  answer  and  use  it  uncritically.  The 
word  “blue”  is  in  the  paragraph,  so  the  dog’s  color 
is  given  as  blue.  We  have  all  noticed  this  type  of 
answer.  If  a  child  can  quote  something  from  the 
textbook,  he  is  often  quite  content,  although  his 
quotation  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Thorndike  thinks  that  the  remedy  here  is  not 
to  suppress  the  quotation,  but  to  subject  it  to  criti¬ 
cism  to  see  if  it  meets  the  need. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  probably  no  new 
errors ;  they  have  all  been  made  Y ou  find  them  all 
over  the  coxmtry,  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
hence  arise  types  of  errors,  and  I  am  going  to 
speak  of  some  in  arithmetic.  In  a  certain  experi¬ 
ment,  23  pupils  gave  90  as  the  answer  to  the  ex¬ 
ample,  70  plus  29,  The  example  was  written 
with  70  over  the  29.  What  did  the  child  do? 
He  said,  nine  and  zero  are  zero,  and  seven  and 

»  Meyers,  Garry  C.,  "The  Prevention  and  Correction  of 
Errors  in  Arithmetic;"  Chicago:  The  Plymouth  Prett, 
1925,  p.  26. 
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Types  of  Teaching  Reading 

Bp  William  S.  Gray 

School  of  Education,  Umvenitjj  of  Chicago 


VERY  elementary  school  teacher  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  methods 
and  content  of  teaching  reading  are 
changing  rapidly.  These  reforms  may 
be  attributed  to  changing  social  needs, 
to  the  enrichment  of  school  curricula,  and  to 
the  results  of  hundreds  of  scientific  sttidies  of  read¬ 
ing  made  during  recent  years.  It  should  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  uniform  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  methods  and  content  of  reading  in  all 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  different 
methods  of  improving  the  teaching  of  reading  have 
been  tried  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  describe  six  types  of  teaching  that 
are  illustrated  in  current  practice.  The  character¬ 
istics  of  these  types  are  in  some  cases  much  alike 
and  the  examples  presented  do  not  illustrate  all  of 
the  methods  which  are  in  use.  They  serve  here, 
however,  to  focus  attention  on  significant  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and  to  suggest  im¬ 
portant  problems  which  teachers  should  study  care¬ 
fully. 

Traditional  Methods  of  Teaching 
Reading. — It  will  be  helpful  at  the  beginning 
of  this  discussion  to  recall  some  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  which  were  used  widely  in  the  past. 
As  a  rule  instruction  in  reading  was  given  only 
during  the  reading  period.  Reading  was  thus  set 
off  sharply  from  the  other  subjects  in  which  op¬ 
portunities  are  always  present  for  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion  in  methods  of  interpreting  and  using  the  content 
of  the  printed  page.  The  reading  material  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  special  reading  class  was  limited 
largely  to  that  found  in  a  basal  set  of  readers, 
in  a  small  number  of  supplementary  readers,  and 
in  a  few  library  books.  As  a  result,  pupils  se¬ 
cured  a  very  limited  range  of  experience  through 
reading  during  the  reading  period.  Both  the  con¬ 
tent  and  the  methods  of  teaching  reading  were 
controlled  by  three  aims,  namely:  to  master  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  to  develop  habits  of  effective 
oral  reading,  and  to  cultivate  the  appreciation  of 
good  literature.  All  of  these  aims  are  important. 
When  instruction  is  limited  to  them,  however,  other 
important  phases  may  be  neglected. 

Attention  in  the  type  of  teaching  described  was 
directed  largely  during  reading  periods  to  accuracy 
of  word  recognition,  to  reading  aloud,  and  to  the 
study  of  literary  selections  chosen  largely  in  con¬ 
formity  with  adult  standards.  Classwork  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  day  to  day  with  little  or  no  variation. 
Supplementary  readers  were  used  for  practically 


the  same  purposes  as  the  basal  readers.  Elach 
class  met  as  a  unit,  there  being  little  or  no  differen¬ 
tiation  of  instruction  to  meet  individual  needs  and 
interests.  Teachers  who  taught  in  the  way  de¬ 
scribed  usually  assumed  that  the  training  given 
during  the  reading  period  developed  all  the  reading 
attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  needed  by  the  pupils 
in  the  various  reading  activities  in  wWch  they  en¬ 
gage.  As  will  be  shown  later,  such  a  program 
fails  to  provide  adequately  for  the  reading  needs 
of  pupils  to-day.  Furthermore,  this  t3rpe  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading  is  at  variance  in  most  particulars  with 
the  procedures  suggested  by  the  results  of  scientific 
studies  of  reading. 

A  Rich  and  Varied  Program  of  Activi¬ 
ties  During  the  Reading  Period. — A 
second  type  of  teaching  reading  is  illustrated  in 
classrooms  which  provide  an  enriched  program  of 
activities  during  the  reading  period.  The  chief 
aims  in  teaching  reading  in  these  cases  are  to  give 
children  rich  and  varied  experiences  through  read¬ 
ing.  to  stimulate  good  thinking,  to  arouse  strong 
motives  for  and  permanent  interest  in  reading  and 
to  provide  for  the  economical  and  orderly  develop¬ 
ment  of  essential  reading  attitudes,  habits,  a^ 
skills.  The  use  of  a  basal  set  of  readers  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  use  of  a  variety  of  books,  such 
as  “story  books,”  “silent  readers,”  “study 
readers,”  “dramatic  readers,”  and  library  books 
for  group  and  independent  reading. 

Instead  of  a  uniform  program  throughout  a  week 
or  a  month  the  reading  activities  vary  from  day 
to  day  to  serve  different  purposes,  such  as  to  find 
specific  information,  to  enjoy  an  interesting  story, 
to  inform  or  entertain  others,  or  to  develop  accuracy 
and  independence  in  word  recognition.  The  con¬ 
tent  and  methods  are  adapted  daily  to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  needs  that  are  caused  by  differences  in 
previous  training  and  experience  and  in  capacity 
to  learn.  Furthermore,  much  greater  attention  is 
given  to  silent  reading  than  was  formerly  true. 
Oral  reading  is  limited  largely  to  audience  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  real  motives  for  reading  to  others 
stimulate  the  reader  to  do  his  best  and  to  special 
occasions  when  children  strive  to  improve  their 
performance  under  guidance  and  in  the  light  of 
definite  standards.  Interest  and  appreciation  are 
thus  aroused  through  wide  reading  of  various  in¬ 
teresting  types  of  material  rather  than  through  in~ 
tensive  study  and  oral  reading. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  type  of  teaching  is 
superior  in  many  respects  to  what  was  called  the 
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traditional  type.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  reforms  of  large  significance,  but  as  will  be 
shown  later,  it  is  an  incomplete  type.  Many  other 
changes  are  necessary  in  order  to  raise  reading 
instruction  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 

1  Wide  Reading  in  all  School  Activi- 
I  ties. — third  type  of  teaching  reading  is  found 

I  in  many  schools  which  supplement  a  rich  program 

of  activities  during  the  reading  period  widi  Ofv 
portunities  for  wide  reading  in  the  content  subjects 
aitd  in  a  special  literature  period.  School  libraries 
or  classroom  libraries,  provided  independently  or 
through  the  active  co-oi>eration  of  public  libraries. 

I  are  essential  in  this  type  of  teaching.  What  is 
done  in  these  reading  periods  is  closely  correlated 
with  the  training  undertaken 
f  in  classes  dealing  with  other 

'  subjects.  For  example,  con- 

strucdcm  lessons  and  excur¬ 
sions  often  provide  the 
material  on  which  simple, 
valuable  reading  lessons  are 
based.  Interest  is  aroused 
I  during  the  story  hour  or 

f  language  period  in  selections 

or  poems  which  are  later  read 
and  enjoyed  during  the  read¬ 
ing  period.  Furthermore, 

*  topics  discussed  in  recitations 

devoted  to  content  subjects, 

I  such  as  "Life  in  Holland,” 

I  are  made  the  basis  of  many 

interesting  lessons  during  the 
reading  period. 

Reading  when  thus  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  very  general 
activity,  plays  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  the  life  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  in  the  en¬ 
richment  of  their  experiences 
and  interests  both  in  and  out  of  school.  Even  in 
the  kindergarten  and  in  the  first  grade  it  becomes 
something  more  than  a  formal  exercise.  It  is 
introduced  in  the  primary  grades  in  the  form  of 
blackboard  lessons,  mimeographed  material  and 
simple  interesting  books.  Many  opportunities  for 
reading  are  provided  in  the  middle  and  upper 
grades,  including  a  rich  variety  of  books  which 
are  of  a  recreational  character  or  of  a  kind  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  purely  individual  interests. 
Reading  material  of  varying  levels  of  difficulty 
are  provided  for  each  class  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  pupils  who  differ  widely  in  reading 
achievements.  Many  interesting,  attractive  library 
books  which  pupils  may  read  independently  are 
provided  in  all  classrooms.  Magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  are  kept  on  the  library  tables  in  the  middle 
and  upper  grades,  from  contact  with  which  pupils 
may  acquire  in^  .>st  in  current  events  and  in  dis¬ 


cussions  of  important  social  issues.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  aim  of  this  third  type  of  instruction  is 
to  supplement  the  activities  of  the  reading  period 
with  opportunity  to  read  much  simple,  interesting 
reading  material  relating  to  all  the  child's  interests 
both  in  and  out  of  school.  It  is  obvious  that  in¬ 
struction  of  the  type  described  is  far  more  valuable 
than  that  provided  at  either  of  the  levels  previously 
described  in  this  article. 

Systematic  Guidance  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  OF  Appopriate  Reading  Attitudes, 
Habits,  and  Skills  That  Involve  Read¬ 
ing. — ^A  fourth  type  of  instruction  in  reading  is 
illustrated  by  the  activities  of  teachers  who  recog¬ 
nize  that  specific  guidance  and  training  in  habits 
of  reading  are  necessary  in 
order  to  develop  complete 
mastery  of  the  different  kinds 
of  activities  essential  in  the 
various  situations  in  which 
reading  is  employed.  Some 
of  the  chief  differences  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  preceding 
type  of  instruction  may  be 
illustrated  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
trast. 

In  a  recent  study  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  co-operation  of 
more  than  20  schools,  it  was 
found  that  about  one-third  of 
the  schools  were  provided 
with  an  ample  variety  of 
reading  materials  for  use  in 
the  various  school  subjects 
and  were  profiting  from  many 
of  the  advantages  which  at¬ 
tach  to  the  use  of  such 
materials.  However,  the 
teachers  in  these  schools 
which  were  alike  in  their  pro¬ 
vision  of  abundant  material  had  adopted  two 
radically  different  plans  of  guidance  and  training. 
Some  of  the  teachers  cultivated  during  the  reading 
period  only  the  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  re¬ 
quired  in  the  study  of  literary  selections.  They 
assumed  that  little  or  no  direction  of  reading  ac¬ 
tivities  was  necessary  when  pupils  tried  to  read  for 
information  in  non-literary  fields.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  pupils  made  use  of  inappropriate  habits 
or  cultivated  careless  and  inaccurate  ways  of  read¬ 
ing  which  had  to  be  corrected  later. 

A  second  group  of  teachers  recognized  that 
systematic  training  and  guidance  were  needed  in 
the  different  reading  situations.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  made  detailed  studies  to  determine  the  read¬ 
ing  and  study  habits  needed  in  each  subject  in¬ 
volving  reading.  Some  of  the  attitudes  and  habits 
common  to  several  subjects  were  made  the  bads 
Continued  on  page  35 
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The  Line-and-Staff  Organization  of  Supervision 

As  an  Adequate  and  Eficieni  Plan  of  Organization 

Comention  Address 

B\f  Dr.  William  H.  Burton 

Department  of  Education,  Urmersitp  of  Chicago 


HEN  I  received  the  program  and 
noted  the  topic  on  which  I  had  been 
asked  to  speak  and  the  other  talks 
that  were  to  follow  it,  you  mi^t  be 
surprised  to  know  that  there  shot 
into  my  mind  a  rather  obscure  sentence  from 
Byron.  I  have  to  do  the  intellectually  undesirable 
thing.  I  have  to  make  my  quotation  and  then 
tell  you  why  I  did  it.  When  I  looked  into  this 
topic  dealing  with  the  line-and-staff  organization 
of  supervision,  and  realized  that  1  was  to  have  a 
chance  to  open  that  discussion  and  discuss  it  to  my 
heart’s  content,  this  sentence  came  to  me,  “Now 
Cometh  John  howling  out  of  the  wilderness.”  For 
lo  now.  a  number  of  years,  small  groups  of  us 
have  been  howling  loudly  in  the  wilderness  and 
howling  earnestly  upon  this  very  problem.  Nobody 
has  paid  much  attention  to  us,  although  some  of  us 
are  pretty  fair  howlers.  And  now  we  have  this 
problem  on  the  program. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  an  era  when  we  can 
discuss  this  problem,  ix>t  in  the  wilderness,  but 
discuss  it  with  all  the  teachers  interested  in  it  as 
a  specialized  problem  dealing  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  general  staff.  It  is  a  problem  that  very 
vitally  affects  the  classroom  teaching,  and  if  that 
is  true  in  reference  to  the  classroom  teacher,  it  is 
true  in  general.  What  are  the  specific  data  up<m 
which  I  base  that  statement  that  it  is  a  vital 
problem,  despite  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
specialized  problem  dealing  only  with  the  general 
teacher?  There  are  few  questions  more  often 
asked  me  in  conference  than  such  questions  as 
these.  Who  takes  precedent  in  case  of  a  conflict 
between  a  principal  and  a  supervisor?  Should 
a.  supervisor  of  music  plan  her  work  bdependently 
of  the  general  supervisor  of  the  elementary  grades? 
If  a  teacher  is  t<Jd  by  a  supervisor  to  teach  this 
way  and  the  principal  comes  along  and  tells  her 
to  teach  that  way,  whose  direction  shall  she  follow? 
What  shall  she  do  m  a  case  like  that?  What 
do  you  recommend  in  the  case  of  continued  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  supervisor  and  the  principal?  To 
me  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  atte^^)ting  a 
solution  of  these  administrative  problems.  Before 
I  take  tq>  the  line  of  staff  solution,  let  me  get  out 
of  the  way  one  thing,  the  contemporaneous  point 
of  view  on  the  organizing  of  the  work,  or  a  system 


of  carrying  on  the  work  of  supervision,  and  then 
we  shall  go  ahead.  There  are  three  erroneous 
points  of  view,  there  are  three  mistakes  we  have  all 
made  in  the  past,  in  this  matter  of  trying  to  get 
the  system  organized,  whether  by  line  of  staff  or 
some  other  way,  for  carrying  on  supervision.  The 
first  pomt  of  view  is  for  the  principal  to  regard 
himself  as  an  autocrat  within  his  own  realm  or, 
as  far  as  that  goes,  for  a  superintendent  or  as¬ 
sistant  superintadeat  to  regard  the  manipulation 
of  the  supervisory  function  m  an  autocratic  way — 
that  is  erroneous.  The  second  mistake  is  for  the 
supervisory  staff  to  look  upon  the  principal  as  a 
necessary  evil  or  as  an  administrator  who  gets 
in  the  way,  and  to  go  on  working  with  entire 
disregard  of  the  principal.  The  fourth  is,  with¬ 
out  any  actual  antagonism  towards  each  other, 
for  the  principal  and  the  supervisor  to  go  about 
their  business  entirely  indq>endently.  I  have  in 
mind  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  America  where 
there  is  practically  no  co-ordination  between  the 
principal  and  the  supervisor.  That  is  a  most  im¬ 
possible  and  unhappy  situation.  There  are  twelve 
or  fourteen  supervisors,  two  or  three  of  whom  do 
not  function  at  all.  One  of  the  departments,  see¬ 
ing  the  situation  and  being  in  charge  of  an  agres- 
sive  man,  applied  itself  to  the  work  with  the  as- 
sist2mce  of  certain  civic  bodies  and  has  developed 
to  a  place  ^bere  it  overshadows  all  the  other  techni¬ 
cal  services  of  the  school.  Now  the  problem  re¬ 
duces  itself  to  this,  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cause  of  learning,  for  the  good  of  the  hmedoning 
of  the  educational  situation,  the  various  levels  and 
types  of  workers  must  get  together,  because  each 
has  a  service  to  render  without  tramping  upon  the 
toes  of  or  interfering  with  the  services  of  any 
other  officer  m  the  system. 

Now  one  other  thing.  I  would  like  to  interpo¬ 
late  a  few  historical  data  here,  because  out  of  an 
historical  resume  there  comes  a  little  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  the  problem.  How  did 
this  problem  arise  of  having  clashing  officers  in  a 
system?  Of  course  part  of  it  arises  from  the  in¬ 
herent  human  nature  of  the  thing,  but  that  is  not 
all  of  it  nor  is  it  the  dominant  feature  of  it.  In  the 
first  place,  the  curriculum  was  summed  up  in  the 
three  R’s,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
teacher  taught  these  subjects,  and  if  the  teacher 
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was  promoted  to  be  a  head  teacher  or  a  principal, 
he  knew  not  only  how  to  teach  them  but  how  to 
check  up  on  his  fellow  teachers.  In  1 870,  in  this 
country,  there  appeared  in  the  curriculum  four  or 
five  specialties,  such  as  manual  training,  physical 
training,  and  later  on,  music  and  art.  The  old 
time  teacher  could  not  teach  these,  so  there  were 
added  to  the  faculty,  two  or  three  s|>ecial  workers, 
a  new  type  of  educational  official,  a  traveling 
teacher,  and  mark  this  well,  the  traveling  teacher 
operated  out  of  the  superintendent’s  office;  that 
teacher  went  around  from  building  to  building  to 
teach  the  special  subjects  because  nobody  else 
could  teach  them.  As  time  went  on,  two  things 
happened.  First,  the  regular  teachers  began  to 
get  training  and  there  appeared  those  who  could 
teach  one  or  more  of  these  specialties.  Then,  in 
the  larger  cities,  buildings  grew  to  the  size  where 
one  building  could  take  care 
of  the  entire  time  of  these 
traveling  teachers  of  special¬ 
ties.  So  some  of  them  settled  ^ 
down  in  one  building  and  be-  ^ 
came  special  departmental  ^ 
teachers  under  the  principal 
of  the  building,  while  others  ^ 
continued  to  travel  from  the  ^ 
superintendent’s  office  and  be-  ^ 
came  officers  of  the  superin-  ^ 
tendent’s  staff,  traveling  from  ^ 
building  to  building.  There 
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vanous  subjects.  Meanwhile, 

what  had  been  happening  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence? 

The  principal,  who  for  a  long 
time  was  quite  content  to  be  the  head  officer  in  his 
building,  began  to  feel  the  impetus  of  scientific 
analysis  and  his  became  a  dignified,  important  of¬ 
fice.  Today  the  principalship  is  one  of  the  most 
strategic  offices  in  the  entire  system.  The  principal 
began  to  realize  that  it  was  his  job  to  have  a  large 
share  in  the  work  of  supervision,  but  here  already 
on  the  job  were  the  supervisors  who  operated  out  of 
the  superintendent’s  office.  One  other  thing  should 
be  mentioned,  though  it  does  not  apply  in  this 
country.  In  Europe,  the  principal  is  the  supervisor, 
in  particular,  of  the  new  teachers,  and  a  part,  and 
an  inherent  part,  of  the  principal’s  work  in  Euro¬ 
pean  schools  is  to  carry  on  definitely  higher  building 
supervision  than  has  ever  happened  in  the  case  of 
American  teachers.  We  are  trying  to  advance  the 
theory  and  develop  the  point  of  view  in  America 
where  the  principal  takes  it  upon  himself  to  see  that 
a  certain  specific  part  and  type  of  supervision  shall 
be  allocated  to  him.  There  you  have  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  special  supervisor  and  the  piinci- 


palship,  which  must  have  a  very  vital  part  to  play 
in  supervision.  Tliat  has  been  aggravated  recently, 
particularly  since  the  war.  This  business  of  having 
a  specialist  as  supervisor  of  certain  subjects  has  been 
extended  to  include  the  academic  subjects,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

The  clash  and  difficulty  was  still  further  intensi¬ 
fied  by  a  second  point  of  view,  that  there  has  not 
been,  in  America,  any  particular  attention  paid,  ex¬ 
cept  out  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  matter  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  co-ordination  of  supervision.  The  American 
school  system  is  reasonably  well  organized  for 
carrying  on  most  of  its  administrative  duties,  but  is 
not  at  all  well  organized  for  carrying  on  specialized 
supervision,  because  it  developed  out  of  a  side  issue. 
It  never  was  looked  upon  as  a  thing  which  needed 
much  organization,  and  today  is,  I  honntly  believe, 
the  most  potent,  the  most  vital,  the  most  essential 
controversial  problem  in  the 
central  office. 

I  have  given  you  briefly  a 
sketch  of  how  this  problem 
arose  and  why  it  is  acute 
right  now.  If  you  examine 
the  bulletins  and  the  writings 
of  the  city  superintendents  of 
this  country,  and,  beginning 
recently,  the  county  and  State 
superintendents,  you  will  find 
increasing  attention  given  to 
this  very  problem,  attempting 
to  set  up  policies  and  schem¬ 
atic,  organized  principles  by 
means  of  which  the  thing  will 
run  smoothly. 

The  real  questions  involved 
to  which  I  am  trying  to  pre¬ 
sent  tentative  answers  are 
these:  First,  the  question  of  a  proper  balance  be¬ 
tween  administrative  officers  and  experts  or 
specialists ;  that  is  your  line  ainl  staff.  The 
second  problem,  after  you  have  balanced  the  line 
against  the  staff,  is  to  co-ordinate  them  so  that  they 
will  function. 

Now,  before  I  go  on  to  developing  a  tentative 
solution,  let  me  present  just  a  few  figures,  which 
will  indicate  that  this  is  a  problem  not  only  for  the 
administrator  but  a  problem  for  the  individual 
teacher  in  the  classroom.  Certain  studies  have  re¬ 
cently  been  made  by  various  students  to  find  the 
answers  to  such  things  as  these:  When  a  super¬ 
visor  enters  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
building,  does  he  enter  that  building  as  a  superior 
officer  or  an  inferior  officer  to  the  principal,  or  does 
he  enter  as  a  co-ordinate  officer  with  no  function 
defined  or  does  he  enter  as  a  co-ordinate  officer 
with  functions  defined?  How  does  the  supervisor 
approach  the  building  principal  m  this  country? 

Continued  on  page  36 
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The  Line-and-StaflF  Organization  of  Supervision 

As  Modified  and  Applied  bjf  ihe  State  Department  of  Education 

Convention  Address 

Byf  Charles  H.  Eluott,  Ph.D. 

Commissioner  of  Education 


EFORE  beginning  the  discussion  of  the 
topic  of  the  afternoon,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportiuiity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussion  of  what  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  before 
us.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
with  you  and  to  assist  in  solving  our  common  prob¬ 
lems.  And  there  is  no  more  import2Uit  or  difficult 
problem  than  the  problem  of  supervision. 

I  think  that  in  this  presence  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  discuss  the  need  or  the  desirability  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  proper  kind  of  supervision  in  public  edu¬ 
cation.  I  think  on  the  general  principles  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  that  part  of  our  work  we  are  all 
agreed.  1  think  we  are  all  agreed  also  that  the 
supervisory  staff  in  whatever  form  it  is  organized 
for  the  schools  of  a  borough,  a  city,  a  county,  or 
a  State,  must  in  a  very  real  sense  be  a  co-ordinating 
center  and  the  organism  from  which  constructive 
pl2ms  must  develop  and  through  which  teaching 
must  improve. 

And,  of  course,  I  need  not  say  that  modern 
supervision  involves  a  great  deal  more  than  class¬ 
room  visitation  and  conferences.  Even  at  this  stage 
of  professional  development  it  is  amazing  to  find 
I  that  there  are  many  people  that  still  regard  class¬ 
room  visitations  and  conferences  as  the  adpha  and 
omega  of  supervision.  I  take  it  that  we  are  all 
agreed  that  modem  supervision  includes,  in  addition, 
curriculum  constmction,  demonstration  teaching, 
continuous  studies  of  learning,  the  integration  of 
testing  programs,  making  known  and  mdicating 
how  to  apply  the  results  of  educational  research  and 
the  development  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service. 

Now,  as  we  pass  to  the  function  of  a  State  de¬ 
partment  in  supervision  and  its  line  and  staff  organi¬ 
zation  we  enter  a  field  in  which  although  the  hmc- 
tions  do  not  differ  widely  from  supervision  in  the 
city  or  other  district,  nevertheless,  they  must  have  a 
different  emphasis  and  must  be  approached  with  an 
attitude  and  a  purpose  which,  as  1  conceive  it,  dif¬ 
fer  from  those  of  other  organizations. 

it  matters  not  what  sort  of  line  and  staff  organi¬ 
zation  we  propose  or  adopt  or  organize — it  matters 
not  what  finely  spun  and  elaborate  general  theory 
we  use  as  the  basis  for  loose  or  well  knit  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  small  organizations,  or  elaborate  organiza¬ 
tions — unless  we  adopt  certain  very  definite  prinr 


ciples  based  upon  a  theory  radically  opposed  to 
mandatory  supervision  and  highly  centralized  au¬ 
thority,  no  staff  proposed  can  do  the  work  nor  can 
it  be  useful,  nor  can  it  succeed.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  State  system  of  schools  such  as  ours 
cannot  get  along  without  the  aid  of  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  State  department  with  broad  supervisory  func¬ 
tions  and  provided  with  adequate  personnel  and 
staff. 

It  is  not  elaborate  organizations  that  we  desire 
in  New  Jersey,  but  we  desire  organizations  large 
enough,  and  so  well  equipped  in  personnel  and  so 
well  organized  in  the  important  fields  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  program^  that  the  organization  can  be  of 
real  service  to  the  schools.  To  me  it  is  unthinkable 
to  develop  a  line  and  a  staff  organization  in  our 
State  that  shall  be  central  and  that  shall  control 
from  a  higldy  centralized  organization  all  the  edu¬ 
cational  activities  of  the  State  in  the  sense  that  a  city 
may  find  it  necessary  to  exert  such  control  over 
its  separate  schools  and  districts.  •  The  purpose,  as 
I  see  it,  is  entirely  different  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  regulatory  and  administrative  func¬ 
tions  provided  by  statute  to  insure  proper  school 
facilities,  to  collect  information,  and  to  collect  sta¬ 
tistics  on  which  to  base  the  distribution  of  school 
funds  provided  by  law. 

The  public  schools  must  not  in  any  way  be 
permitted  to  lose  their  local  character.  Very  wise¬ 
ly  the  schools  are  fundamentally  controlled  by  the 
local  communities,  but  education  in  the  large  is  the 
State’s  concern  and  so  the  most  progressive  States 
provide  large  amounts  of  State  funds  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  State  department.  And  there  has 
been  a  steadily  growing  recognition  throughout  the 
Nation  of  the  fact  that  the  State  is  responsible  for 
such  a  State  educational  organization  as  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  aid  and  guide  the  educational  work 
of  the  communities  that  need  it.  The  States  also 
frequently  give  to  State  departments  larger  func¬ 
tions  than  these  in  order  to  insure  proper  educa¬ 
tional  assistance  to  the  smaller  communities. 

And  here,  as  1  see  it,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter.  Any  staff  organization  of  a  State  de¬ 
partment  (and  I  have  the  New  Jersey  State  de¬ 
partment  in  mind)  must  have  certain  very  definite 
conceptioi»  back  of  it  based  upon  the  principles 
which  I  endeavored  to  lay  down  above. 

What  should  these  consideration  be? 
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Aside  from  the  line  and  staff  organization  neces¬ 
sary  to  gather  information  for  the  regulatory,  ad¬ 
ministrative,  and  fiscal  functions  provided  by  the 
statutes  of  this  State  the  following  are  the  concep¬ 
tions  which  it  seems  to  me  must  guide  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  line  and  staff  organization  in  our 
own  State  department: 

1.  There  must  be  provided  such  departments 
and  divisions  and  personnel  as  are  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  local  communities  as  they  for¬ 
mulate  them  and  as  they  find 
need  for  aid. 

2.  The  function  of  the 
line  and  staff  organization 
must  include  personal  visita¬ 
tion  and  expert  advising  on  a 
multitude  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  matters. 

3.  It  must  include  in  its 
personnel  the  very  best  talent 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

These  officers  must  be  trained, 
they  must  be  expert  and  f«ftni- 
liar  with  actual  school  condi¬ 
tions  either  in  this  State  or 
elsewhere — preferably  in  this 
State.  Pure  theorists  need  not 
apply ! 

4.  The  main  function  of 
such  a  line  and  staff  organi¬ 
zation  is  to  diagnose,  and  to 
help,  and  to  place  experts  at 
the  disposal  of  the  community. 

5.  The  fimction  of  such 
a  line  and  staff  organization 
is  not  to  run  the  schools  of  a 
local  community  but  to  be  of 
assistance  to  them  and  to  their 
officers  in  obtaining  the  best 
schools  possible  under  the  par¬ 
ticular  enviroiunental  condi¬ 
tions  that  confront  a  given 
community. 

6.  A  very  important 
function  of  such  a  line  and 
staff  organization  is  to  prepare 
and  circulate  useful  bulletins 
and  other  documentary  mate¬ 
rial  that  will  be  of  assistance 
in  improving  mstruction  and 
local  educational  conditions.  So  far  as  possible 
such  bulletins  should  be  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
competent  committees  of  public  school  officers  and 
teachers.  In  this  function  is  included  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  results  of  education  research  and 
how  to  apply  them  as  well  as  helpful  suggestions 
for  improving  teaching. 

7.  Any  line  and  staff  organization  in  the  New 
Jersey  department  must  take  into  account  the 
human  element.  It  must  be  actuated  by  the  high¬ 


est  Ideals  for  the  improvement  of  the  children  and 
youth  in  the  New  Jersey  schools.  It  is  they  that 
must  be  served  and  I  repeat  that  I  care  not  what 
theories  we  have,  or  what  machinery  we  erect,  un¬ 
less  this  purpose  is  the  guiding  one  and  the  means 
of  procedure  are  based  upon  the  most  accurate  in¬ 
formation  that  can  be  obtained,  and  the  placing 
of  it  at  the  disposal  of  those  \^o  need  it,  no  form 
of  organization  can  be  effective. 

Now  with  this  before  us,  what  may  we  reason¬ 
ably  hope  to  develop  in  New 
Jersey  and  what  modifications 
of  the  line  and  staff  organizaT 
tion  of  the  department  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  work  of 
the  organization  into  harmony 
with  the  principles  which  I 
have  laid  down  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  discussion? 

If  the  demands  that  come 
to  us  for  aid  and  the  needs 
which  are  expressed  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  guide,  we  may 
offer  the  following  as  a  preli¬ 
minary  list: 

1.  Much  more  extended 
aid  than  we  can  now  give  to 
elementary  education. 

The  demand  comes  in  re¬ 
quests  for  aid  in  teaching  the 
various  subjects  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  curriculum  and  if  we 
would  'meet  this  it  means  that 
we  must  be  able  to  offer  serv¬ 
ice  in  English,  geography,  his¬ 
tory  and  other  fields. 

2.  Many  demands  come 
to  us  for  a  service  in  diagnos¬ 
ing  mental  ability  so  as  to  aid 
the  schools  in  placing  children 
in  proper  classifications  and 
for  assistance  in  directing  the 
teachers  how  to  aid  children 
in  selecting  the  proper  voca¬ 
tions  when  they  leave  school. 

3.  Improved  and  extend¬ 
ed  service  in  health  and  phy¬ 
sical  education. 

4.  There  seems  to  be  need 
for  aid  in  expanding  the  all 

important  system  of  adult  education  carried  on  by 
our  school  system. 

5.  The  development  of  adequate  (^>portunities 
for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

6.  The  development  of  our  secondary  educa¬ 
tion. 

7.  The  development  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion. 

Continued  on  page  39 


The  Kindergarten  Teacher 

The  path  that  the  trod 
IV as  not  thomp  or  steep. 

For  ’t»as  filled  »ith  the  patter 
Of  mans  mee  feet. 

She  Ined  in  a  garden 
All  rosp  and  fair. 

I  IVith  laughter  and  happiness 
I  Filling  the  air. 

In  this  garden  of  childhood. 

So  »ondrous  and  fair. 

Dwelt  this  spirit,  to  loving, 

So  kindlp,  to  rare. 

IVhen  the  little  feet  stumbled. 

She  lifted  and  led. 

And  showed  them  the  brighter  path 
Farther  ahead. 

Oh,  how  could  we  measure 
This  service  to  big. 

As  she  bent  and  the  straightened 
The  tiniest  twig. 

Such  service  livet  truly 
Forever  alwap. 

Not  just  for  a  poor 
Or  a  month  or  a  dap 

One  cannot  be  sad 

Ilf  the  spirit  it  tinging. 

And  the  music  of  childhood 
Is  in  the  air  ringing. 

These  plants  in  the  garden. 

She  tended  so  well. 

Have  grown,  and  are  growing 
How  much— who  can  tell. 

So  rejoice,  fellow  gardener, 

In  the  work  pou  have  done, 

I  For  it's  not  reallp  finished 
It  is  onlp  begun. 

— By  Emma  Bruce  Hall. 
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The  Line-and-Staff  Organization  of  Supervision 

As  Modified  and  AppUed  to  Cit^  Schools 
Contention  Address 
B}f  WiLUAM  J.  Bickett 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Trenton 


nN  preparing  for  my  topic  on  “The  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Supervision  in  the  City  School 
System.”  I  remembered  that  Dr.  EJIiott  and 
_  Dr.  Burton  were  to  precede  me  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  that  undoubtedly  the  ground 
work  would  be  well  covered.  Attacking  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  another  viewpoint,  it  will  be  my  attempt 
to  emphasize  the  good  that  may  and  has  come  from 
so-called  unorganized  supervision — unorganized  in 
the  sense  that  freedom  predominates.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  spiritual  values  can  be  totally 
destroyed  by  the  mechanism  of  organization,  tech¬ 
niques  of  job  analysis,  and  rimilar  activities  now 
occupying  public  education. 

No  one.  I  believe,  would  advocate  bringing  into 
our  schools  the  line-and-staff  organization  ordi¬ 
narily  attributed  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  We  have 
many  discussions  at  present  on  industrial  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  possible  adoption  of  such  scheme  of 
organization  to  our  schools.  However,  the  situa¬ 
tions,  objectives  and  required  procedures  are  en¬ 
tirely  different.  If  we  should  make  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  we  would  begin  to  approach  what  I  believe  is 
the  greatest  danger  in  American  education  today 
— that  of  standardization.  Attractive  as  it  may 
seem,  standardization  of  organization  may  result  in 
undesirable  repression. 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  supervision,  we 
must  realize  that  any  public  service  agency  work¬ 
ing  under  the  name  of  education  has  value  only 
insofar  as  it  contributes  directly  or  indirectly  to 
improvement  of  the  teaching  process  or  learning 
conditions.  The  value  of  any  organization  is  due, 
not  to  numbers  of  officials,  but  rather  to  the  scope 
and  extent  of  their  influence  which  directly  affects 
teaching  and  learning  conditions  in  the  cl2issroom. 
Unless  it  does  that,  it  fails  to  meet  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  sometimes  use  this  term 
“supervision”  as  if  it  involved  only  help  given  to 
the  inefficient  teacher.  There  are  those  in  charge 
of  schools  who  have  felt  that  the  teacher  does  not 
know  it  all  and  that  assistance  must  be  given  her. 
I  do  not  see  the  problem  from  that  point  of  view. 
This  question  of  supervision  has  developed  as  one 
of  the  necessary  functions  in  the  attempt  to  control 
learning  condition.  No  matter  how  efficient  our 
teachers  may  be,  changing  conditions  and  increas¬ 


ing  needs  can  not  be  met  by  any  one  individual. 
The  contribution  of  the  supervisor  lies  as  much  in 
making  a  direct  change  in  such  conditions  as  it 
does  in  putting  a  finer  polish  on  the  teacher.  (It 
may  be  that  the  polish  on  the  teacher  is  bright 
enough).  Therefore,  in  approaching  the  problem 
of  organization  needed  in  a  particular  city,  we 
must  realize  that  where  human  relationships  are  in¬ 
volved  it  is  better  in  the  long  nm  to  have  leaders 
holding  the  confidence  of  their  followers  than  to 
have  dictators.  This  is  true,  regardless  of  the  type 
of  organization  adopted,  be  it  the  military  or  any 
other  type  of  organization  popular  at  that  particu¬ 
lar  moment. 

I  am  therefore  repeating,  that  while  the  termin¬ 
ology  of  line-and-staff  organizations  may  have  origin¬ 
ated  with  military  organizations  and  later  been 
adopted  by  industry,  many  of  the  practices  in 
either  of  these  organizations  cannot  be  transferred 
to  schools. 

Again,  much  of  the  so-called  democracy  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  discussions  of  school  organization  and 
supervision  is  democratic  in  name  only.  The  Board  of 
Education  can  no  more  escape  their  responsibility  by 
delegating  all  their  powers  to  the  superintendent  than 
can  the  superintendent  or  the  principal  escape  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  delegation  to  those  working  under 
them.  Authority  implies  responsibility.  The  teacher 
is  responsibile  for  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  is  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
all  employees  in  the  school  system.  I  therefore  wish 
to  emphasize  the  increased  need  for  superintendents, 
principals  and  supervisors  to  recognize  that  their 
positions  entail  inspectorial  functions  as  well  as 
constructive  criticism.  Wherever  there  is  supervi¬ 
sion,  there  must  be  criticism,  constructive  in  its 
nature,  biR  not  fault-finding. 

Elducation  is  a  public  charge;  therefore,  those 
placed  in  authority  must  acknowledge  this  respon¬ 
sibility,  not  only  to  determine  policies  but  to  in¬ 
spect  and  evaluate  results  also.  The  present  State 
survey  of  our  school  system  has  as  its  central  theme 
the  question  “Are  we  getting  our  money’s  worth?” 
But  what  of  our  organization  for  superviskm? 
What  facts  must  we  have  in  order  to  properly  plan? 
We  must,  it  seems  to  me,  examine  the  nature  of  the 
product  While  it  is  true  the  present  process  of 
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education  is  complex  and  dynamic,  nevertheless  the 
product  is  a  single  personality  having  many  sides. 

I  must  emphasize  that  it  is  a  single  personality  and 
this  personality  will  be  successful  to  the  extent  that 
its  various  desires,  inclinations  and  aptitudes  have 
been  co-ordinated  and  unified.  Education,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  early  stages,  should  be  a  tmihed  pro¬ 
cess  seeking  to  stimulate  and  train  a  large  number 
of  different  knowledges  toward  an  effective  amalga¬ 
mation  of  abilities.  This  is  the  underlying  philo¬ 
sophy  which  controls  the  establishment  of  our 
system  of  supervision  in  the  city  of  Trenton. 

While  it  is  our  controlling  principle,  conditions 
and  materials  at  our  command  lead  to  many  modi¬ 
fications.  In  our  elementary  schools  we  have  but 
one  teacher  for  each  group  of  pupils.  In  our 
Junior  High  Schools  we  have  as  few  teachers  for 
each  group  as  our  conditions  and  available  person¬ 
nel  will  permit.  In  our  Senior  Schools,  each 
teacher  handles  one  subject,  much  to  my  regret, 
but  present  teacher  training  and  practice  being  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  theory  of  a  sole  major,  we  have  to 
accept  the  product  offered.  Each  school  is  a  self- 
controlled  unit  of  organization  under  the  delegated 
administration  of  the  principal.  The  principal  is 
the  chief  supervisory  and  administrative  officer, 
working  of  course  in  agreement  with  the  expressed 
policy  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  quality  of  instruction  within  this 
building.  I  wish  to  note  at  this  point,  that,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  variations  in  the  qualifications  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  compose  the  staff  of  principals  and 
supervisors  in  the  Trenton  schools,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  circumscribe  or  cripple  initiative 
or  the  personality  of  either  the  supervisor  or  prin¬ 
cipal  by  maintaining  burdensome  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  specifically  delimiting  each  individual’s  con¬ 
duct.  If  the  professional  spirit  of  principals  and 
supervisors  does  not  impel  them  to  co-operate  and 
contribute  as  best  they  may,  no  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  will  improve  the  situation.  It  is  recognized 
that  it  is  easier  for  the  management  to  make  such 
rules,  but  there  is  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  mor¬ 
ale  of  the  individuals  so  circumscribed. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  still  further  eur  imder- 
lying  principle  of  the  necessity  for  the  unification 
of  pupil  training  and  pupil  development.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  it,  we  are  compelled  to  organize  our 
supervision  on  a  horizontal  rather  than  a  vertical 
or  subject  basis.  The  horizontal  plan  facilitates 
the  use  of  the  technique  of  the  project  or  activity 
program,  widely  adopted  in  our  local  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  that  the  vertical  plan  sets 
up  artificial  divisions  between  things  organically 
related  in  actual  life.  Where  does  geography  end 
and  history  begin? 

In  discussing  our  organization  with  its  under- 
Ijring  philosophy,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  thought 
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that  insofar  as  it  is  possible,  each  school  is  a  self- 
contained  organization.  That  means  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school  is  the  responsible  authority  in  his 
building.  I  have  also  said  that  we  do  not  have 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  explicity  state,  say  in 
case  of  a  conflict  between  a  supervisor  and  a  prin¬ 
cipal,  that  things  shall  be  thus  and  so.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  in  seven  years’  experience  dealing  with 
practically  the  same  group,  I  have  only  had  two 
or  three  cases  of  offended  dignity.  Tlie  matter  was 
presented  clearly  to  our  supervisory  staff  and  they 
were  asked  to  make  recommendations  of  what 
should  be  done  to  meet  the  situation.  It  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  all  the  elementary  principals,  and  almost 
unanimously  the  question  was  asked  “Why  disturb 
the  harmonious  relations  that  now  exist  between 
our  principals  and  our  supervisors?  We  are  all 
working  to  the  same  end,  each  contributing  his 
part.’’  In  certain  cases  where  the  supervisor  might 
possibly  be  weak,  a  strong  principal  has  bolstered 
him  up;  in  other  cases  where  the  principal  appear¬ 
ed  to  need  assistance, a  strong  supervisor  has  pro¬ 
vided  fint  aid.  Therefore,  in  our  situation  we  do 
not  deem  it  best  to  circumscribe  or  delimit  the 
power  and  initiative  of  any  one  working  in  the 
group. 

Trenton’s  basis  of  supervision  being  the  hori¬ 
zontal  rather  than  vertical  system,  we  have  under 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  three 
group  levels:  the  elementary  schools,  the  junior 
schools  and  the  senior  schools.  Each  division  is 
in  charge  of  a  director  working  under  delegated 
authority  from  the  superintendent  of  schools.  We 
have  special  supervisors  of  subjects  of  an  emotion¬ 
al  or  aesthetic  character,  such  as  music  and  art, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  find  people  who  are  able 
to  teach  these  subjects  well.  Supervision  of  the 
so-called  academic  subjects  in  the  elementary 
grades  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  general  super¬ 
visors;  three  in  the  elementary  division,  one  hand¬ 
ling  the  kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades;  an¬ 
other  the  third  and  fourth  grades;  and  the  third, 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  In  the  junior  high 
schools  working  under  the  principal  we  have  vdiat 
we  call  a  supervisor  of  instruction.  In  our  larger 
junior  schools  we  have  two  such  supervisors.  This 
position  grew  out  of  a  need.  We  found  difficulty 
several  years  ago  in  staffing  our  junior  schools  be¬ 
cause  of  our  rapid  growth  when  we  changed  from 
the  old  type  organization  into  the  6-3-3  plan. 
After  promoting  into  the  junior  schools  those  teach¬ 
ers  capable  of  handling  this  instruction,  we  still 
found  that  we  had  to  go  into  the  market  for  more. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  best  policy  was  to  em¬ 
ploy  young  men  and  young  women  just  graduated 
from  college  and  place  them  in  charge  of  a  training 
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The  Line-and-Staff  Organization  of  Supervision 

As  Modified  and  Applied  to  Rural  Schools 

’  Convention  Address 

B})  Charles  A.  Morris 

Count})  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ocean  Count}) 


FEW  years  ago  a  group  of  teachers 
from  rural  schools  were  assembled  in 
the  Beach  Haven  school  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  centering  around  demonstrations 
in  teaching  physical  training.  This 
was  a  two-teacher  school  with  a  vacant  room  on 
the  second  floor.  Some  teachers  had  come  as  much 
as  20  miles  to  that  meeting.  Short  demonstrations 
were  scheduled  by  a  number  of  teachers. 

One  teacher  had  made  careful  preparation,  but 
when  the  meeting  began  she  pleaded  to  be  ex¬ 
cused.  With  some  attempt  to  have  her  see  that 
an  opportunity  would  thus  be  missed  it  was  agreed 
to  excuse  her  from  the  announced  program. 

When  the  time  approached  for  the  part,  she 
passed  the  word  around  the  circle  to  me  that  she 
would  undertake  the  assignment  and  she  did  it 
with  credit.  That  teacher  began  to  find  herself 
in  that  hour.  She  has  developed  from  a  timid 
teacher  following  slavishly  cut  and  dried  methods 
into  a  broad-minded,  resourceful,  capable  teacher, 
a  direct  result  of  the  program  of  rural  school 
supervision. 

This  experience  can  be  multiplied  many,  many 
times  in  your  experience  and  mine. 

In  giving  consideration  to  a  place  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  supervision  of  rural  schools  we  have 
in  mind  the  schools  in  the  towns  and  villages  with 
populations  of  3,000  to  4,000,  the  consolidated 
schools  which  have  taken  the  place  of  many 
smaller  units  as  well  as  the  small  schools  ranging 
from  those  which  have  one  teacher  to  those  which 
have  five  or  six  teachers  for  the  elementary  grades. 

The  chief  purpose  of  supervision  is  to  secure 
better  teaching  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools. 
This  alone  justifies  the  rapid  development  in  senti¬ 
ment  for  and  acceptance  of  the  need  of  capable 
assistance  and  leadership  for  the  teaching  in  the 
rural  schools  and  elsevdiere  vrhich  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  is  continuing  to  grow 
very  rapidly.  The  initiation  and  fostering  of  that 
feeling  of  need  on  the  part  of  teachers,  boards  of 
education  and  parents  has  been  slower  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city  communities.  With  the 
coming  of  the  automobile,  good  roads,  telephone 
and  the  radio,  the  range  of  country  people  has 
been  vastly  extended  and  their  acquaintances 
greatly  enlarged.  With  these  has  come  an  in- 


sistance  that  education  for  the  country  child  shall 
be  as  effective  as  for  the  city  child.  It  has  been 
the  great  privilege  of  educational  leaders  to  foster 
the  development  of  these  sentiments  toward  rural 
education,  and  to  provide  as  rapidly  as  they  would 
be  accepted,  the  personnel  and  organization  for 
the  needed  supervision.  When  the  feeling  of  need 
for  improved  teaching  had  been  developed  on  the 
part  of  our  people  who  were  supporting  and  man¬ 
aging  the  schools  and  those  who  were  doing  the 
teaching,  the  road  was  open  for  a  steady  and 
continuing  development  in  the  program  of  super¬ 
vision  of  rural  schools. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  turn  aside  from  the 
history  of  the  growth  and  development  of  that 
program  as  it  has  evolved  in  New  Jersey,  for  it 
has  been  a  very  interesting  experience  for  those 
who  have  been  connected  with  it  intimately. 

Let  us  look  at  the  present  organization  of  super¬ 
vision  for  rural  schools  in  our  State.  There  are 
six  classes  of  supervisors  for  these  schools: 

A.  The  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  has 
general  supervisory  duties  for  all  the  schotds, 
including  the  rural  schools — a  line  office. 

B.  The  assistant  commissioners  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  director  of  physical  training. 
Regarding  their  work  in  supervision,  both 
as  line  and  staff  oflicers,  the  Commissioner 
has  spoken. 

C.  Tlie  county  superintendent,  a  State  official 
assigned  to  a  county  with  many  administra¬ 
tive  duties  prescribed  by  law  and  rules,  but 
having  also  delegated  to  him  the  general 
supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 
For  his  county  he  may  take  the  position  for 
the  most  part  of  a  line  officer  in  the  super¬ 
vision  of  instruction.  Consulting  with  and 
advised  by  his  staff  he  sees  that  a  program 
to  meet  certain  needs  of  teachers  and 
principals  is  decided  upon  from  year  to 
year,  and  makes  himself  responsible  for 
carrying  it  out  by  calling  meetings  of 
teachers,  securing  the  co-operation  of 
teachers  and  principals  to  contribute  to  the 
programs  of  these  meetings;  insuring  that 
boards  of  education  provide  adequate 
materials  for  instruction  and  testing,  and 
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that  the  physical  conditions  in  the  schools 
are  adequate  for  effective  teaching;  and 
through  other  means. 

Tlie  information  gained  through  consultation 
with  the  staff  must  be  supplemented  through 
personal  visitation  to  the  schools. 

D.  Supervising  principals,  non-teaching  princi¬ 
pals  employed  by  local  boards  of  education 
with  both  administrative  and  supervisory 
duties  and  acting  as  the  chief  educational 
authority  for  that  district.  These  positions 
are  found  chiefly  in  districts  where  secondary 
schools  exist,  the  principal  having  super¬ 
vision  of  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  being  the  only  supervisor  in 
that  held. 

This  gives  a  wide  range  of  work  to  super¬ 
vise  all  subjects  in  all  grades.  In  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  districts,  supervisors  of  special 
subjects  are  being  employed,  often  by  a 
number  of  districts  joining  in  the  employment 
of  such  special  subject  supervisors  to  work 
part  time  in  each  district. 

The  work  of  these  principals  is  developing 
gradually,  in  some  places  rapidly,  from  at¬ 
tention  to  matters  of  administration  ex¬ 
clusively  to  many  phases  of  effective  super¬ 
vision.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  teachers  for  appointment  and 
thus  may  be  held  largely  responsible  for 
results. 

Their  responsibility  is  chiefly  to  the  local 
boards  of  education.  The  relation  to  the 
county  superintendent.  State  directors  and 
commissioners,  and  of  these  to  the  principal, 
is  mainly  advisory  in  the  field  of  super¬ 
vision  except  as  the  principal  decides  to  join 
with  othen  in  carrying  out  a  county  pro¬ 
gram. 

E.  Helping  teachers  for  general  supervision 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  assigned  to  the  counties.  They 
are  chiefly  staff  officers  in  supervision  and 
have  practically  no  administrative  duties 
except  to  report  their  own  work.  General 
policies  for  their  work  are  given  by  the 
Commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner 
for  elementary  schools  while  specific  policies 
and  programs  are  worked  out  with  the  coimty 
superintendent.  The  helping  teacher  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  latest  to  be  created  (1916).  To 
her  is  assigned  the  supervision  of  the  schools 
not  having  other  general  supervision;  namely 
the  schools  in  the  smaller  communities  and 
rural  districts.  Her  position  was  created 
largely  to  meet  the  need  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  paper.  Her  work  was  initiated  and 
has  developed  under  the  handicaps  which 
accompany  the  small  schools  which  are 


widely  separated  and  in  vdiich  are  found 
teachers  with  less  training  on  the  average 
than  in  larger  systems  and  where  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipment  for  work  were  ill  pro¬ 
vided. 

Women  have  been  selected  for  helinng 
teachers  who  have  had  a  rich  experience  in 
teaching,  been  willing  to  devote  their  vaca¬ 
tions  to  study  in  the  field  of  supervision,  and 
above  all,  have  been  persons  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  natures  and  large  educational  vision. 
Her  work  in  supervision  has  been  conducted 
by  assistance  and  leadership  through,  a, 
teacher  visitation  and  conference;  b,  demon¬ 
stration  teaching  by  supervisor;  c,  teachers* 
meetings  where  demonstrations  have  been 
given  by  teachers,  followed  by  discussions; 
d,  meetings  of  teachers  for  a  building  or  a 
district;  e,  curriculum  revision;  /,  testing  and 
developing  ability  of  teachers  and  principals 
to  aid  in  testing  programs;  g.  creating 
standards  and  holding  to  high  ideals. 

In  all  relationships  the  aim  has  been  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  position  of  the  prindpal  in  adminis¬ 
trative  matters,  to  recognize  him  as  the  chief 
executive  of  the  school  and  to  develop  the 
understanding  and  ability  of  the  principal 
for  his  place  in  this  system. 

Much  of  this  work  with  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  is  being  done  on  call  for  assistance 
rather  than  on  schedule.  It  may  develop 
largely  in  that  direction. 

F.  The  helping  teacher  for  special  subjects,  as 
yet  in  music  only.  This  is  the  newest  de¬ 
velopment  in  rural  supervision  having  been 
initiated  only  last  year.  This  work  is 
largely  on  schedule,  but  may  devel(^  a 
service  which  will  to  some  extent  be  on 
call. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  some  compositions 
by  children  in  the  rural  schools  regarding 
music,  written  after  only  a  few  months  work 
in  that  subject.  You  fill  in  the  {MCture  of 
the  assistance  given  the  teacher  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  children  through  an  enriched 
curriculum  and  program  of  the  expanding 
vision  and  ability  which  has  been  induced 
by  the  teacher  and  is  constantly  the  chief 
aim  of  good  supervision: 

a.  Little  Tony,  second  grade:  I  cannot  get 
along  without  beautiful  music.  We  have 
music  every  day  in  our  school  now.  Our 
school  is  in  the  woods  where  birds  sing. 
I  smg  them  “Whip-poor- Will”  and 
every  bird  likes  it. 

b.  Anna,  second  grade:  I  like  music  be¬ 
cause  it  enjoys  me  when  I  am  working. 
Sometimes  the  music  is  so  beautiful  that 

Continued  on  page  41 
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Glimpses  in  Passaic  County  History 

Robert  P.  Brooks 

Public  School  No.  8,  Paterson 


HE  first  land  in  ^at  u  now  known  as 
Passaic  County  was  purchased  by  one 
Hartman  Michielsen  (Vreeland)  from 
the  Indians  on  April  4.  1678.  Michiel¬ 
sen  set  up  a  trading  post  on  “Hartman’s 
Island”  shortly  afterward. 

On  July  1 5  of  that  year,  the  Proprietors  of  East 
Jersey  conveyed  two  tracts  of  land  at  “Haquic- 
quenock  on  the  Pisawack  River,”  278  acres  in 
all,  for  a  yearly  rental  of  half  a  penny  an  acre, 
to  one  Christopher  Hoagland  of  New  York.  To 
the  wilderness,  called  by  the  Indians  “Achquoak- 
hanonk,”  came  the  early  pioneers  of  Passaic 
County  from  New  York  and  Communipaw. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  Acquack- 
anonk  had  grown  into  a  flourishing  river-tovm  often 
called  “The  Landing,”  since  considerable  shipping 
was  carried  on  at  this  place.  To-day  we  know 
“The  Landing”  as  Passaic. 

The  Wesel  Village,  now  Clifton,  lay  along  the 
River  Road  about  midway  between  Acquackanonk 
and  The  Great  Falls. 

The  Great  Falls  of  the  Passaic  River  were 
considered  by  the  early  white  settlers  of  America 
as  the  most  wonderful  natur2d  curiosity  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  Nagara  being  unknown  in  1 700  except  to 
a  few  Jesuits  and  Indians.  By  1 700  a  few  Dutch 
farmers  had  penetrated  the  forests  as  far  as  the 
Falls  and  they  made  a  little  settlement  in  that 
vicinity.  Prominent  among  these  first  settlers  were 
the  Posts.  Van  Winkles,  Vreelands,  Garretses 
(Garrisons),  Van  Blarcoms  and  Spiers. 

Northwest  of  the  Falls  lay  Pompton  and  West 
Milford  settled  shortly  after  1 695  by  two  influen¬ 
tial  New  Yorkers,  Major  Brackhadls  and  Captain 
Arent  Schuyler.  Unlike  the  settlements  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  county  which  were  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  farmers,  these  were  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  the  rich  iron  ores  which  lay  in  the  Ramapo 
Mountains.  By  1 740,  the  well  known  Ogden 
family  of  Newark  had  organized  the  famous  Ring- 
wood  Company  and  operated  iron  mines  at  Ring- 
wood  and  at  Charlottesburg.  This  company 
operated  continuously  until  1 764  when  they  sold 
out  their  interests  to  a  newly  organized  “London 
Company.”  whose  first  agent  was  a  Portuguese. 
Petdr  Hasenclever.  In  1771  Robert  Erskine 
came  to  Ringwood  from  Elnglamd  to  take  charge 
of  the  London  Con4>any.  During  the  Revolution 
this  famous  company  supplied  the  Americans  with 
cannon  balls  and  forged  the  mighty  chaiiu  which 


played  an  important  part  in  the  Hudson  River 
defenses. 

Passaic  County  was  the  scene  of  considerable 
activity  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The 
residents  of  Acquackanonk  were  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  British  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1 765 
and  the  colonists  in  various  parts  of  the  county 
protested.  They  had  been  willing  contributors  of 
men  sind  money  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 
but  now,  like  their  New  Elngland  neighbors,  they 
wanted  to  have  something  to  say  as  to  how  their 
money  was  to  be  collected  and  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mother  country.  Then  too,  another  griev¬ 
ance  of  these  settlers  arose  from  the  extensive 
mining  operations  in  the  northern  end  of  the  county, 
for  the  British  Government  had  passed  a  law 
making  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  manufacture 
any  article  of  iron. 

Among  the  leaders  and  spokesmen  of  the  Passaic 
County  colonists  in  their  protests  to  the  mother 
country  were  Henry  Garretse  of  Wesel,  Abraham 
Godwin  of  the  Great  Falls  (Paterson),  Theunis 
Dey  of  Preakness,  and  Robert  Erskine  from  Ring- 
wood.  All  four  of  these  leaders  were  ardent 
patriots  and  did  remarkable  service  throughout  the 
Revolution.  Garretse  and  Dey  were  members  of 
the  State  Legislature  which  voted  for  the  petition 
sent  to  Elngland  begging  for  relief  from  Uie  ob¬ 
jectionable  laws  recently  imposed  upon  the  col¬ 
onists.  Garretse  and  Dey  were  friends  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  according  to  the  records,  and  the  latter 
placed  his  palatial  home  in  the  Preakness  F(ills 
at  the  disposal  of  General  Washington,  who  used 
it  as  his  headquarters  for  the  78  days  that  his 
army  was  encamped  in  Passaic  County  in  I  780. 

Godwin,  the  soldier,  rose  to  the  command  of 
General,  and  sealed  with  his  blood  his  great  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  American  cause. 

Erskine  gave  up  his  enormous  work  during  the 
war  period  as  director  of  the  Ringwood  mines  to 
bKome  Geographer  and  Surveyor-General  to  the 
i^^rican  Army. 

Both  the  British  and  the  American  armies  fre¬ 
quented  Passaic  County  during  the  trying  days 
of  the  Revolution.  Washington’s  Army  was  t^ 
first  to  enter  the  county.  This  was  occasioned  by 
his  retreat  across  the  State  in  the  late  Autumn  of 
1 776.  He  and  his  army  crossed  the  Passaic 
River  from  Bergen  County  on  the  historic  bridge 
nearly  of^site  the  old  church  at  Acquackanonk 
Landing.  As  soon  as  the  Americans  were  safely 
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on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  patriot,  John  H. 
Post,  destroyed  the  bridge  and  the  British  under 
Generals  Howe  and  Cornwallis,  who  were  at 
Washington’s  heels,  were  obliged  to  effect  a  cross¬ 
ing  in  some  other  manner  as  this  was  the  only 
bridge  in  the  vicinity.  So  the  Redcoats  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  ford  the  swollen,  icy  river  at  Wesel  about 
1000  feet  south  of  the  present  Dimdee  Dam. 

Six  days  after  Washington  entered  Passaic 
County,  the  British  regulars  marched  up  the  old 
road  leading  from  the  ford  to  the  Wesel  Road 
(Lexington  Avenue),  in  their  pursuit  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  TTie  route  of  the  enemy  was  marked  by 
havoc  and  desolation,  for  the  British  soldiery  were 
permitted  to  lay  waste  the  country  and  prey  upon 
the  helpless  inhabitants. 

The  next  army  to  enter  the  county  was  that  of 
General  Nathaniel  Heard  of  the  New  Jersey 
Militia.  He  was  ordered  to  Pompton,  where  he 
threw  up  fortifications  in  May  of  1777  for  the 
protection  of  the  Cannonball  Road  over  which 
hundreds  of  cannon  balls  were  carted  on  ox  carts 
to  Acquackanonk  Landing  and  there  placed  on 
ships  which  delivered  them  to  the  American  Army. 

The  year  1778  was  a  year  of  considerable 
activity  in  the  county.  Washington  brought  his 
army  across  the  county  on  July  9,  1778,  on  his 
way  from  Monmouth  to  the  Hudson  River,  cross¬ 
ing  at  Passaic.  Numerous  raiding  parties  from  the 
British  Army  visited  the  region  of  Acquackanonk 
during  the  year  so  that  Lord  Stirling  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Acquackanonk  in  October  of  that 
year  in  order  to  stop  the  raids.  Stirling  maintained 
headquarters  at  “The  Tap  House  on  the  Hill,” 
near  the  old  church,  while  his  army  encami>ed  in 
the  graveyard  nearby. 

Ag2dn  in  May,  Washington  crossed  the  county 
on  his  way  from  Middlebrook  to  the  Hudson. 

From  July  4,  1  780,  until  29  of  that  month, 
Washington’s  Army  numbering  approximately 
3000  men  was  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the 
hills  extending  from  the  region  of  the  Falls  toward 
Singac.  This  army  returned  in  October  8  of  the 
same  year  to  their  old  encampment  and  remained 
there  until  November  27,  1 780.  The  leading 
Generals  who  were  in  the  encampment  were: 
Howe,  Knox,  Lafayette,  Sinclair,  Huntington, 
Stirling,  Glover,  and  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee. 
Colonel  Hamilton  was  there,  too,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  his  later  connection  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  Paterson  was  largely  due  to  his 
studies  of  the  Falls  while  he  was  quartered  there 
with  the  American  Army. 

General  Washington  and  Mrs.  Washington 
were  guests  at  Pompton  for  three  days  in  March, 
1782.  On  July  12,  1782,  the  Commander 
crossed  the  county  on  his  way  from  the  Hudson 
to  Philadelphia.  In  i^ril,  1 783,  Washington 
went  to  Ringwood  on  a  visit  to  the  Secretary  of 


War  relative  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  The 
last  time  that  this  county  had  the  honor  of  seeing 
this  great  character  was  on  August  1 8,  1 783, 
when  he  went  by  carriage  from  Newburgh  to 
Rocky  Hill  and  passed  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  county. 

During  the  Revolution,  when  British  cruisers 
blockaded  American  ports,  the  colonies  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  there  was 
a  considerable  development  of  household  industries, 
such  as  weaving  cloth  and  making  hats  and  shoes. 
The  leading  men  of  the  day  urged  more  attention 
to  the  subject  and  the  newspapers  occasionally  ad¬ 
vocated  the  same  course.  Still  few  or  none  ap¬ 
peared  to  realize  that  America  could  ever  be  truly 
independent  until  she  lived  practically  upon  her 
own  productions,  and  many  doubted  the  expediency 
or  practicability  of  efforts  in  that  direction.  Even 
Benjamin  Franklin,  so  late  as  1768,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  manufactures  were  not  especially  de¬ 
sirable.  John  Adams  wrote  Franklin  in  1 780, 
as  follows:  “America  will  not  make  manufactures 
enough  for  own  consumption  these  thousand  years.” 

However,  political  independence  had  been 
achieved  by  1  783,  but  the  young  nation  had  no 
credit  abroad.  This  apparent  misfortune  proved 
of  great  benefit  to  the  new  nation  for  they  set  to 
work  laying  plans  which  would  make  them  in¬ 
dustrially  independent  of  Europe. 

To  the  earnest  efforts  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
more  than  any  other  man,  the  national  importance 
of  this  subject  was  impressed  upon  Q>ngress.  In 
January,  1 790,  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  him  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  report  as  to  the  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  such  manufactures  as  would  tend  to  render 
the  United  States  independent  of  foreign  nations. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  Treasury  submitted  his  famous 
report  on  manufactures  to  Congress  on  December 
5  of  the  following  year.  In  this  report  he  cites, 
“that  a  society  is  forming,  with  a  capital  which  is 
expected  to  be  extended  to  at  least  half  a  million 
dollars,  on  behalf  of  which  measures  are  already 
in  train  for  prosecuting,  on  a  large  scale,  the  making 
and  promoting  of  cotton  goods.”  Among  the 
men  very  prominent  in  this  society  were  Dr.  Elias 
Boudinot,  formerly  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress  2md  signer  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Great  Britian,  of  Elizabeth;  Richard  Stockton, 
General  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  the  War  and 
Navy;  William  Duer,  a  leading  New  York 
merchant  and  speculator;  Nicholas  Low,  Jonathan 
Dayton  and  John  Bayard.  This  society  was  in¬ 
corporated  November  22,  1791,  as  “The  Society 
for  Establishing  Useful  Manufactures.”  In  the 
charter  was  a  provision  of  a  “Federal  City”  on  a 
tract  of  land  equivalent  to  six  miles  square.  This 
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The  new  Phillipsburg  Senior  High  School  is  The  materials  are  of  rough  red  brick  with  stone 

being  occupied  this  year  for  the  first  time.  It  pillars  and  trim. 

opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  September  The  corridors,  with  their  arched  ceilings,  died 
with  an  enrollment  of  780  pupils  and  a  faculty  walls,  and  linoleum  floors,  recommend  themselves 
of  32.  George  A.  Kipp  is  Superintendent  of  as  having  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  usefulness. 

Schools.  The  recessed  student  lockers  are  of  a  color  to 

The  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by  harmonize  with  the  general  color  tone  of  the  hall- 
Mr.  Ernest  Sibley  and  Lawrence  Licht,  associate  ways. 

architects  of  Palisade,  New  Jersey.  The  general  The  attractiveness  of  the  auditorium  and  the 
contractor  was  Benjamin  Rymon,  Phillipsburg,  cheerfulness  of  the  gymnasium  are  distinctive  fea- 
and  the  equipment  was  furnished  by  N.  Snellen-  tures  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  usual  class 
burg  &  G>.,  of  Philadelphia.  and  science  rooms  there  has  been  provided  a  large 

The  site  contains  about  28  acres  of  land  in-  cafeteria  and  study  hall,  a  library,  drawing  and 

eluding  the  major  athletic  field  upon  which  a  shc^  rooms.  The  equipment  is  of  the  movable  type 

stadium  will  eventually  be  erected.  The  plot  has  and  American  walnut  finish, 

unusual  possibilities  for  landscape  development  The  total  amoimt  allowed  for  the  new  school 
and  future  building  expansion.  was  $600,000.  This  amount  covers  all  items. 

The  building  is  colonial  in  design  and  makes  including  cost  of  site,  architects’  fees  and  equip- 

its  appeal  because  of  the  simplicity  of  its  lines,  ment 
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Morris 

George  Morris,  for  24  years  superintendent 
of  the  Bloomfield  Public  Schools,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation.  died  October  19  last,  at  Mountainside 
Hospital.  Bloomfield.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  in  poor  health  for  several  years,  he  kept 
up  his  work  until  stricken  with  pneumonia.  He 
was  buried  in  Fairview  Cemetery,  Middletown. 

N.  J. 

Mr.  Morris  was  bom  in  Keansburg  63  years 
ago.  He  was  graduated  from  Rutgers  College 
in  1889  and  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree 
from  Columbia  University.  For  several  years  he 
taught  in  public  schools  of  South  Jersey.  He  then 
became  principal  of  Erasmus  High  School.  Brook¬ 
lyn.  where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  In  1904 
Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Bloomfield  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Morris  was  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
the  New  York  Schoolmasten’  Club.  New  Jersey 
Schoolmasters’  Club.  Council  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey,  and  of  the  official  body  of  the  Park 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Bloomfield.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Bloomfield  Public  Library. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Morris  was  a 
member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Morris  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  Miss  Helen  A.  Morris,  a  teachers  of 
Watsessing  School,  and  Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Marry- 
ott,  of  New  Brunswick. 


{IktDtn 

Edwin  Shepard,  a  retired  public  school 
principal  of  Newark,  died  suddenly  in  St  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida,  Tuesday,  November  6.  He  was 
bora  in  Westfield.  Mass.,  of  substantial  old  New 
England  stock,  in  1 848,  and  was  there  educated 
in  the  public  schools.  He  prepared  for  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  the  State  Normal  School.  In  1870,  he 
came  to  Newark,  and  beginning  as  vice-princ^l 
of  the  Washington  Street  Grammar  School,  served 
the  city  continuously  for  38  years.  His  chief 
work  was  done  at  the  Oliver  Street  School,  where 
he  was  principal  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Supplementing  his  routine  duties,  Mr.  Shep¬ 
ard  was  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association.  He  was,  by  unanimous  request  of 
its  members,  the  first  president  of  the  Scho(^men’s 
Club,  to  the  establishment  and  success  of  vdiich 
he  largely  contributed.  He  invented  and  perfected 
several  valuable  schoolroom  accessories,  and  was 


the  author  of  the  Graphic  Copy  Books,  used  for 
many  years  in  the  Newark  Public  Schools.  He 
also  lectured  throu^out  the  State  on  the  art  of 
penmanship,  and  on  a  variety  of  historical  sub¬ 
jects. 

In  1872.  he  married  Annie  J.  Grover,  who  died 
about  five  years  ago.  Surviving  him  are  his  son, 
William  H.  Shepard  of  Short  Hills,  vice-president 
of  J.  L.  Hammet  Co.,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hill  Baldwin,  of  Newark. 

Since  his  retirement  in  1 908,  Mr.  Shepard  found 
many  interests  in  life  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
well  earned  leisure.  For  many  years,  he  spent  the 
winters  in  Florida,  enjoying  excellent  health  to  the 
last. 

lEdtnarb  Hoortirrs  Malton 

Edward  Voorhees  Walton,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Roselle,  died  November  5,  last,  at 
Mount  Morris  Hospital.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Walton  was  actively  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association, 
having  served  on  many  of  its  committees.  For  two 
years,  1926  and  1927,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Bora  at  Sparta,  Sussex  County.  April  1 8, 
1868,  Mr.  Walton’s  career  was  a  varied  one.  He 
attended  Centennary  Institute  at  Hackettstown 
from  September,  1881,  to  December,  1883,  and 
then  went  to  Coleman  Business  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  the  year  following.  He 
first  engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  In  1887, 
a  friend,  who  was  teaching,  was  taken  ill  and  Mr. 
Walton  took  over  his  school  in  Franklin  Town¬ 
ship.  Hunterdon  County. 

During  the  next  13  years,  Mr.  Walton  taught 
successively  in  the  schools  of  Denville,  Newfield, 
Blairstown,  Belvidere  and  Long  Branch.  From 
1893  to  1900  he  was  principal  of  the  Long 
Branch  Garfield  Avenue  school.  After  a  year 
during  vdiich  he  was  engaged  in  other  work,  Mr. 
Walton  m  1901  went  to  Springfield,  where  he  was 
connected  with  the  public  schools  of  that  town  imtil 
1918,  when  he  went  to  Butler.  He  remained 
there  for  two  years  and  then  went  to  Roselle. 

Mr.  Walton  was  a  prominent  figure  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  played  an  active  part  in  civic  life.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Union  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  serving  as  it  president  in  1907-1908;  a 
charter  member  of  the  New  Jersey  School  Mas¬ 
ters’  Club,  and  its  president  in  1926;  a  member 
of  the  New  York  School  Masters’  Club,  and  of 
the  Council  of  ELducation  of  New  Jersey,  of  Mrhich 
he  was  treasurer  from  1924  until  his  death. 
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Resolutions  Adopted  at  1928  Convention  of  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association 

Number  One 

Resolved,  that  we  endorse  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  strengthen  the 
teacher  training  facilities  of  the  State  and  pledge  him  our  support  m  making  the  State 
Department  an  instrument  for  better  and  more  extended  service  to  the  school  system  of 
the  State.  We  commend  the  appomtment  of  a  specialist  in  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  do  hereby  extend  to  the  newly-appointed  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Eldu- 
cadon  our  su(^rt  and  co-operation  in  the  discharge  of  their  dudes. 

Number  Two 

Resolved,  that  this  Associadon  offer,  throui^  its  offices  and  membership,  full  co-operadon 
with  the  Commission  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1927  to  make  a  comprehensive  and 
construcdve  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 

Number  Three 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  and  do  hereby 
pledge  our  support  to  the  officers  who  administer  the  Fund,  and  do  further  recommend 
that  the  Legisladve  Committee  of  the  Associadon  do  carefully  scrutinize  all  legislative 
bills  submitted  during  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Legislature  which  might  in  a  measure 
set  aside  the  vital,  underl3ring  principle  upon  which  the  Fund  has  been  established  and  so 
successfully  organized  and  administered  during  the  past  nine  years. 

Number  Four 

The  broadcasting  stadons  of  the  country  are  being  recognized  as  a  valuable  adjuiKt  in  the  dis- 
seminadon  of  infonnadon;  and,  especially  do  we  as  teachers  appreciate  that  which  has 
been  done  during  the  past  year  in  giving  to  the  schools,  through  the  radio,  fine  musical 
and  literary  programs,  and  we  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
that  in  the  reallocadon  of  the  time  allotment  for  the  various  broadcasting  stadons  of  the 
State  due  consideration  be  given  to  such  stadons  that  are  at  this  dme  rendering  a  valuable 
service  m  broadcasting  strictly  educadonal  programs,  and  thus,  in  a  large  measure,  sup- 
plemendng  the  work  of  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 

Number  Five 

Recognizing  the  valuable  service  rendered  in  the  field  of  educadon  by  John  J.  Tigeit,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  we  do  hereby  express  our  appredadon  for  the  accom¬ 
plishments  made  m  the  general  field  of  educadon  during  his  term  of  office,  and  extend  to 
him  our  best  wishes  for  a  successful  and  profitable  administradon  as  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida. 

Number  Six 

During  the  past  year,  four  outstanding  members  of  the  State  Teachers*  Associadon — Mr. 
Silas  R.  Morse,  of  Atiandc  City;  Mr.  George  Morris,  of  Bloomfield;  Mr.  Eldward 
Voorhees  Walton,  of  Roselle;  and  Mr.  Edwin  Shepard — passed  on  to  the  great  beyond, 
and  in  recognidon  of  the  services  rendered  by  these  members,  we  would  recommend  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Association  convey  to  Mrs.  Morse.  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs.  Walton,  and  the 
family  of  Mr.  Shepard,  an  expresdon  of  our  sympathy  in  the  loss  which  they  sustained, 
and  an  expression  of  our  appredadon  for  the  services  which  they  rendered  for  the  cauM  of 
education,  both  in  their  respective  coundes  and  in  the  State  at  large. 
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CX)OKS  CRUISE 

'°ElJnOVE'2flMH)IIEIlBmB«N 

Our  eighth  consecntiye  Summer  Cmiae — a  wid^reaching  Toyage  ooreriiig: 
Madeira,  Cadiz  (SevilleX  Tangier,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Naplea,  Athena, 
Constantinople,  the  Holy  Land,  Cairoi,  Leghorn  (Pisa),  Monac<n  returning 
via  Paris  and  London.  The  supreme  opportunity  of  worth*whiie  Summer 
travel— well-planned  itineraries — glorious  daya  at  aea — alluring  shore 
excursions— moderate  rates.  , 

By  s.  s.  ‘'CtUifornia”  from  New  York  July  2  to  Aug.  29,  1929 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Baltimore  Washington 
Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Toronto  Montreal  Vancouver  , 


The 

^"^American  Institute 
of  Educational  Travel 

— Foremost  University  Tours — 
Officially  recognized  byAmerican 
Universities — Lectures  in  Art, 
History,  Literature, Travel, 

—  Spanish,  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc. 

Credit  if  desired. 

587  Fifth  Ave.,NewYork^^<t?'.^'' 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  m- 

We  want  a  representative  in  your  territory 
to  interest  teachers  In  our  educational  tours, 
including  the  meeting  of  the  World  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Education  Associations  at  Geneva. 

Write  for  Details 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVU 

10  Boyd  Street  Newton.  Mass. 


Cam  a  Trip  to  Ctirope 

Organizers,  Hostesses,  and  Conductors  required  for  lead¬ 
ing  college  tours.  Nearly  3,000  members  representing  700 
colleges  and  schools  last  year.  Europe  37  days  $295. 
Mediterranean  57  days  $495.  100  other  conducted  tours. 
COLLEGE  TRAVEL  CLUB 
1 54  Boylston  St.  Boston,  Mast. 


Number  Seven 

The  members  of  the  Association  deeply  ap¬ 
preciate  the  services  rendered  by  the  All-State 
High  School  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  do  here¬ 
by  recommend  that  the  rendering  of  a  musical 
program  by  the  State  Symphony  (Orchestra  be 
made  a  feature  of  yearly  meetings  of  the  As¬ 
sociation 

Number  Eight 

The  services  rendered  by  the  press  staff,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Clarence  Dike,  are  hereby 
recognized,  and  we  would  also  extend  to  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  and  its  staff  of  reporters  our 
thanks  for  the  reports  made  and  published  dur¬ 
ing  this  meeting. 

Number  Nine 

In  appreciation  of  the  pleasure  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  enjoyed  by  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,* 
therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this  Association 
extend  its  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
the  teachers,  and  to  the  friends  of  education  in 
Atlantic  City,  for  the  courtesies  extended  and 
arrangements  made  for  accommodations  of  this 
Convention,  and,  be  it  also  resolved,  that  we 
extend  our  thanks  to  those  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  Atlantic  City  High  School  who  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  the  enrichment  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Association  enjoyed. 

Number  Ten 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  State  Association  of 
New  Jersey  is  now  at  the  forefront  of  profes¬ 
sional  organizations,  therefore,  be  it  resolved, 
that  the  Association  hereby  record  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  services  of  its  president,  and  its 
officers,  together  with  the  Executive  Committee, 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  pre¬ 
pared  and  carried  out  the  excellent  program  of 
this  Convention. 
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"STCXK  CARRIED  AT* 

N.  Snellenburg  8c  Co.,  I2lh  and  Market  Sla.,  Philadelpbla,  Pa. 
119  W.  40lh  Street,  New  York 
217  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Tour  Europe  Free 

Now  can  earn  a  delightful  free  trip  to  Europe  by 
organiring  a  tour  of  only  8  persons !  A  limited  number 
of  thoroughly  responsibte  part-time  representatives  are 
wanted  now  to  arrange  torus  and  independent  travel. 
Exceptional  chance  for  permanent  income  as  travel 
advisor.  Write  today  without  obligation  for  details. 

Address  Lester  F.  Blair,  Faculty  Exchange 
Uaiveraity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  lU, 


UNIVERSITY  1 
\6ENEWT0UBS  I 

EUROPE  I 

wimoouiaiiisnociHM  I 
ANDomsvKan  I 


firMpar*iatlaniM>U»  to 

scaocivratiMiMfaiNC. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  HOTEL 

State  Teachers  Ass’ns  Headquarters 
Convenient  to  Railroads,  Shops,  Theatres, 
etc.  Presentation  of  this  ad  will  entitle 
bearer  to  special  reduced  rates. 

Dearborn  Street  and  Jackson  Bonlevard 

cmcAoo 


Have  yon  a  copy  of 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  PENSION 
AND  ANNUITY  FUND  LA.W 
This  Book  contains  a  Digest,  an  Explanation, 
the  Text,  and  Important  Rullnga-  Explains 
Retirement  Alloivanrea  and  Options 
PRICE,  $1.00 

Pablished  by  IDA  E.  HOUSMAN 
Demareat  High  School  Hoboken.  N.  J. 


Fun&Fuads 

You  can  have  both.  Our  school 
carnival  booklet  tdls  how.  Copy 
postpaid  for  50c.  School  carni¬ 
val  supply  catalog  free. 

The  School  Service  Novelty  Ca. 
1273  Bachxnxo  St.  Txvekx.  Cxdxu 


Comments  and  Observations 

Continued  from  page  6 

to  make  significant  contributions  to  this  study. 
More  them  that,  your  vision,  your  spirit,  your 
skill,  and  your  achievements  will  largely  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  any  program  that  the 
commissiou  can  recommend  to  the  Legislature  with 
any  assurance  that  it  will  be  adopted  and  put  into 
effect  in  a  reasonable  time.  Furthermore,  when 
that  recommendation  is  made,  your  personal  ac¬ 
tivities  will  largely  determine  whether  your  rep- 
resentatives  in  the  Legislature,  your  hoard  of 
education,  and  your  community  have  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation  the  clear  and  favorable  understanding 
that  is  necessary  to  insure  the  desired  dynamic 
attitude  toward  its  adoption  and  suf^rt.  A  mem¬ 
bership  of  23,000,  fuUy  organized  and  spread 


over  every  district  of  the  State,  can  do  wonders 
in  arousing  public  interest  m  a  program  worthy  of 
the  great  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  opportunity  afforded  us  by  the  Legislature 
to  make  these  significant  contributions  is  worthy  of 
our  most  grateful  acknowledgment  and.  our 
heartiest  co-operation.  It  promises  a  condnuadem 
of  this  era  of  good  will  based  upon  mutual  respect 
and  upon  the  good  fellowship  engendered  by  the 
shoulder  to  shoulder  associadons  of  those  engaged 
in  working  for  a  great  cause. 

Having  in  mind  the  challenge  in  this  situation 
and  your  desire  for  every  opportunity  to  make 
further  preparadon  to  meet  it,  we  have  made  a 
special  effort  to  offer  you  in  this  convendon  a  help¬ 
ful  program.  We  offer  you  entertaiiunent,  inspira- 
don,  instruedon,  and  the  opportunides  to  enjoy 
our  friends.  Our  program  tomorrow  will  remind 
you  of  the  blessings  and  the  ohligadons  of  Peace. 
Monday  night  we  show  a  recognidon  of  the  fact 
that  man  must  consider  Beauty  as  well  as  Truth 
and  Goodness  in  order  to  sadsfy  his  soul.  Tlie 
technical  demands  of  your  praedees  have  received 
the  greatest  consideradons.  The  curriculum:  the 
organizadon  of  inspecdon.  direcdon  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  educational  praedees;  the  use  of  the 
results  of  research  in  eliminating  error  and  waste 
in  teaching;  procedures  in  correedve  amd  remedial 
teaching:  the  various  departments;  types  of  schools 
and  classes  of  pupils — all  these,  and  more,  re¬ 
ceive  attendon.  The  success  of  the  program  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  pardcipadon.  We  submit  it  for 
your  a{^roval. 

In  your  daily  work  the  playground  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  factor.  In  helping  to  develop  disposidons 
and  in  the  discovery  and  development  of  ahilides, 
ideals  and  atdtudes  in  our  pupils,  its  aedvides  rise 
to  co-curricular  value.  In  the  same  way  Atlandc 
City,  the  “Playground  of  the  World,”  will  make 
an  important  contribudon  to  the  benefits  of  this 
convendon  if  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  its  oi>- 
portunides  for  recreadon  and  the  social  contacts 
so  important  in  a  convendon.  We  would  send  you 
home  not  only  instructed  and  inspired,  but  re¬ 
freshed  and  restored  with  energy  for  the  great  work 
you  are  doing  there.  May  I,  therefore,  in  this 
connecdon,  without  being  altogether  selfish,  express 
the  hope  that  you  will  find  this  combinadon  of  the 
serious  sessions  of  the  convendon  and  the  “World’s 
F*layground”  such  a  happy  one  that  you  will  feel 
impelled  to  keep  them  joined  for  many  years. 


N.  E.  A.  Convention 

The  67th  annual  convendon  of  the  Nadonal 
Educadon  Associadon  will  he  held  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  June  28-July  4,  1929.  TTie  meedng  will 
open  with  a  general  session  on  Friday  evening, 
June  28,  and  will  close  with  a  general  session  on 
Thursday  morning.  July  4. 
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11,000  Children  , 

Underwent  This  Test 

In  the  test  of  i  i,ooo  children,  conducted  by  two  nation¬ 
ally  known  educators,  the  children  using  Eastman  Class¬ 
room  Films  gained  33  per  cent  more  in  geography  and 
15  per  cent  more  in  general  science  than  the  children 
who  did  not  use  such  films. 

These  eminent  authorities  consider  this  result  to  be  a 
reliable  index  of  the  value  of  Eastman  Classroom  Films. 

An  interesting  description  of  this 
remarkable  test  is  yours  on  request 

EASTMAN  TEACHING  FILMS,  Inc. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Our  Changing  Secondary  Education 

ConlinueJ  from  page  8 

appears  that  these  purposes  are  much  the  same  as 
the  concepts  of  purpos':s  entertained  for  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  as  these  were  summarized  earlier  in 
this  presentation.  The  notable  exception  is  the 
quite  logical  one,  that  they  stress  more  than  others 
the  civic-social  purpose.  This  is  logical  because 
the  activities  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
are  for  the  most  part  group  activities  involving 
social  relationships  and  social  participation. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  these  activities 
may  and  should  be  regarded  as  extensions  of  the 
curriculum,  rather  than  as  something  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  training  program.  They  may, 
therefore,  like  the  expanding  curriculum  in  the 
narrower  sense  be  regarded  as  further  evidence 
of  the  adjustments  we  are  making  toward  a  modem 
popularized  secondary  school. 

The  Guidance  F^rocram.  Another  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  modem  high  school  in  harmony 
with  the  other  changes  it  is  undergoing  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  and  development  of  the  guidance 
program.  Given  a  rapid  influx  of  youth  into 
the  school  and  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  offering, 
efforts  at  adjustment  and  distribution  are  in¬ 
evitable.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  other  factors  in 
the  need  for  the  program  of  guidance  activity, 
factors  lying  largely  outside  the  school.  Among 


these  are  the  increasing  complexity  of  economic 
and  social  life,  with  its  accompanying  multiplication 
of  occupational  specializations ;  the  dty-ward  movo> 
ment  of  the  population;  and  the  changing  status 
of  woman,  inclusive  of  the  wider  ramge  of  occupa¬ 
tional  opportunity  open  to  her. 

As  just  hinted,  the  guidance  program  must  have 
two  main  aspects,  adjustment  and  distribution. 
Tliere  is,  first,  the  need  of  adjusting  the  pupil  to 
the  school  situation  inclusive  of  the  curriculum, 
besides  the  need  of  adjusting  the  curriculum  to 
the  pupil.  Obviously,  the  older  curriculum  is  not 
suitable  for  many  now  pouring  into  the  schools. 
Pupils  must  also  be  pit^rly  distributed  to  the 
opportunities  for  training  provided  (opportunities 
we  have  seen  to  be  experiencing  rapid  extension) 
and  to  occupational  life  outside  the  school.  The 
two  phases  are  not  always  distinct,  but  it  is  help¬ 
ful  to  think  of  the  guidance  program  as  being 
made  up  of  these  two  elements. 

In  a  recent  study  of  guidance  activities  in  almost 
350  secondary  schools  distributed  over  the  entire 
country,  it  was  foimd  that  most  schools  had  made 
promising  beginnings  and  that  in  a  small  proportion 
of  schools  there  were  already  in  operation  rather 
extended  guidance  programs.  However,  in  certam 
phases  of  the  study,  the  findings  were  somewhat 
disappointing.  For  example,  a  practically  neg¬ 
ligible  relationship  was  found  between  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  (the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher) 
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and  the  number  of  different  guidance  activities  be¬ 
ing  carried  on.  The  expectation  might  well  be 
that  the  smaller  this  ratio  the  longer  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  guidance  program  because  of  the  larger 
amount  of  time  available  for  the  work.  Again, 
there  was  little  relationship  between  the  extent  of 
development  and  the  organization  of  guidance  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  school.  It  might  be  expected  that 
certain  types  of  organization  might  be  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  development  of  the  work  than  others. 
Again,  while  activities  concerned  with  the  adjust¬ 
ment  phase  of  guidance  were  not  unconunon,  ac¬ 
tivities  relating  to  the  distribution  phase  were  all 
too  few.  Despite  these  discouraging  impressions, 
there  was  evidence  of  much  interest  in  the  subject 
and  of  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  guidance 
for  the  modern  secondary  school,  an  interest  and 
appreciation  anticipative  of  rapid  development  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years. 

It  can  hardly  be  out  of  place  to  insist  that 


guidance  should  not  be  conceived,  as  is  now  too 
prevalently  done,  as  something  to  be  attached  to 
the  school.  Instead,  it  should  be  ivoven  into  the 
fabric  of  secondary  education.  For  those  who 
administer  or  teach  in  the  secondary  school  of 
the  future,  attitudes  of  guidance  should  operate 
as  subconsciously  as  did  those  of  selection  in  the 
high  school  of  a  quarter  to  a  half  century  ago. 

The  Vertical  Extension  of  Secondary 
Education.  Last  in  the  procession  of  chamges 
to  be  reviewed  are  those  which  are  extending  our 
secondary  school  downwards  through  junior  high 
school  reorganization  and  upwards  by  means  of 
the  junior  college.  One  or  both  of  these  extensions 
are  called  for  by  some  of  the  changes  already  re¬ 
viewed,  as  the  popularization  of  education  on  the 
high  school  level,  the  widened  offering  inclusive  of 
opportunities  for  vocational  training,  and  the  need 
for  guidance. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  status  of  secondary 
education  in  California  need  be  told  that  both  t3rpes 
of  extension  have  made  considerable  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  But  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  these  directions  is  not  limited  t(\  this 
State.  The  junior  high  school  even  now  is  in 
operation  in  fully  three-fourths  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  with  populations  of  100,000  and 
over  and  is  also  to  be  foimd  in  large  proportions 
of  smaller  communities.  It  is  destined  in  one 
form  or  another  to  find  its  place  as  a  near-universal 
feature  of  our  secondary  school  system. 

The  junior  college  also  has  made  large  strides 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  was  my  privilege  last 
year  to  make  a  recount  of  all  junior  colleges  in 
order  to  compare  the  status  of  the  movement  with 
that  found  in  a  study  made  by  similar  methods 
five  years  previously.  Of  public  junior  colleges, 
that  is,  those  maintained  as  parts  of  public  school 
systems,  there  were  in  1927  a  total  of  at  least 
105,  a  number  which  has  been  increased  by  10 
to  20  since  the  gathering  of  these  data.  In  1922 
there  were  45  such  units.  Of  junior  colleges  on 
State  foundations  there  were  31  in  1927,  this  num¬ 
ber  representing  only  a  moderate  increase  over  the 
five-year  period.  This  small  increase  was  owing  to 
the  defection  from  the  movement  of  a  number  of 
normal  schools  and  teachers*  colleges.  Private 
junior  colleges  outnumbered  both  other  types, 
totalling  1 89.  These  had  increased  from  1 37 
during  the  half-decade  since  1922.  Of  all  three 
types  the  count  showed  325,  an  increase  from  less 
than  200  arrived  at  by  the  similar  count  in  1922. 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  locate  all  junior  colleges, 
the  total  number  would  doubtless  have  been  in 
excess  of  350.  The  enrollment  in  these  units  is 
this  year  far  beyond  40,000,  equivalent  to  the  en¬ 
rollment  in  four  or  five  large  State  universities. 

Something  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  junior 
college  movement  may  be  gained  from  the  rate 
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of  its  growth  and  its  present  status  compared  with 
that  of  four-year  colleges  and  universities.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  Harvard  College  was  founded  in 
1 638.  This  means  that  the  history  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  college  or  university  extends  over  the  period 
of  almost  three  centuries.  The  total  number  of 
institutions  at  the  present  time  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  annually  the  number  reporting  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  (not  includ¬ 
ing  normal  schools  and  teachers*  colleges)  is  some¬ 
where  between  seven  attd  eight  hundred.  Within 
the  period  of  a  quarter  century  there  has  come 
on  the  educational  scene  a  new  institution  which 
now  numbers  half  the  total  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  No  movement  of  this  magnitude  can  be 
without  profound  meaning  for  the  organization  of 
American  education. 

Tlius,  the  junior  high  school  and  the  junior 
college  are  rapidly  achieving  for  us  an  eight-year 
period  of  secondary  education.  In  fact,  they  are 
ushering  in,  in  co-operation  with  the  other  trends 
previously  reviewed,  the  Great  American  Seo- 
ondary  School.  They  will  at  the  same  time  assist 
in  achieving  for  us  the  veritable  university,  \^dK>se 
work  will  properly  begin  near  the  opening  of  the 
present  third  college  year. 

The  Interrelationship  and  Justifica¬ 
tion  OF  the  Chances.  There  is  doubtless  no 
single  force  at  work  bringing  about  the  changes 


that  have  been  thus  briefly  reviewed — curriculum 
expansion,  modification  in  methods  of  teaching, 
development  of  the  extra-curriculum,  the  guidance 
movement,  and  vertical  extension  of  the  period  of 
secondary  education.  The  influences  must  be  at 
least  several,  working  in  conjunction.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  the  last  analysis  one  of  the  most  potent  of 
these  forces  must  be  popularization  -of  education 
and  our  aspirations  for  a  genuinely  democratized 
secondary  school.  This  potent  force  goes  far  to 
explain  the  coming  at  about  the  same  time  of  all 
the  changes  that  have  been  reviewed.  Tliese 
changes  have  in  this  interrelaticmship  a  powerful 
endorsement.  Tliey  are  supported  also  'by  the 
newer  concepts  of  purpose  entertained  by  leaders 
in  the  field  of  secondary  education  as  these  have 
already  been  summarized,  purposes  in  harmony 
with  this  aspiration  for  a  democratized  secondary 
school.  All  manifestations  of  change  along  lines 
referred  to  may  not  turn  out  to  be  beneficial  and 
constructive,  but  they  are  without  question  in  the 
right  general  direction. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
of  American  secondary  ediKation,  and  especially 
of  these  changes  which  it  is  undergoing.  The 
criticism  often  emanates  from  European  visitors  to 
our  shores  or  from  American  visitors  to  Europesm 
secondary  schools,  especially  those  of  France  and 
Germany.  What  is  done  in  our  schools,  these 
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nobba-Merrill  Readme— Baker  aad  Baker 
I’rimer  to  Eighth  Reader.  Theae  Readera 
hold  Brat  place  for  beaatT'.  tatereat  aad 
teachableacaa. 

The  Trae  Story  Seriea — Baker  aad  Baker. 
The  l*et  Poay  aad  Other  Stortea,  Grade  L 
Kitty  Klaga  aad  Other  Stortea,  Grade  II.  The 
Sailing  Tub,  Grade  III.  Diaty,  The  Poreu- 
piae.  Grade  IV.  Aa  eatirely  aew  aad  attrac¬ 
tive  aertea  of  auppicmeatary  readera. 

Ilobba-Merrill  Arithnetica— Kcat,  Olaea  aad 
Sktiea.  Definite,  concrete,  vritk  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  time  and  remedial  tcata  and  drtlla. 
A  three  and  aix  book  courae.  Mannala. 

Our  Couatry’a  Beglnniaga — Sherwood.  A  de¬ 
lightfully  v«-ritten  atory  of  European  back¬ 
ground  for  the  6th  grade. 

NEW  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  TEXTS 

Junior  High  School  literature  Seriea — 
Samuel  W.  Patteraoa.  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Engliah,  New  York  Training 
School  for  Tcachera.  IJaetiaaled  for  range 
or  materlala  and  helpo.  For  Gradea  7-8-9. 

The  Ilobba-Merrill  Algebra,  Booka  I  and  II, 
By  Krickenberger,  Whitcraft  and  Welchona. 
Meet  every  requirement  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Mathematical  Requirementa.  A 
Unified  rather  than  a  Stratified  Conrae. 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY 

185  Madison  Avenue  Indianapolis 

New  York  Indiana 


critics  feel,  does  not  compare  favorably  with  what 
goes  on  in  the  /pcee  or  in  the  gymnasium,  which 
are  essentially  selective  institutions.  The  fault  is 
not  so  much  in  our  schools  as  in  the  failure  of  the 
critics  to  understand  or  syn^iathize  with  our  Ameri¬ 
can  program  of  a  popularized  secondary  school. 

In  this  connection  I  may  refer  to  a  recent  ex¬ 
perience  which  afforded  a  refreshing  contrast  with 
the  persistent  disparagement  of  our  secondary 
school  work.  It  was  my  privilege  not  long  since 
to  converse  at  some  length  with  a  member  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament  who  was  in  this  country  in 
the  interests  of  a  program  of  adult  education.  As 
the  outcome  of  an  earlier  expedition  here  this  man 
had  written  and  published  in  his  home  limd  a 
volume  on  "The  Scho<d  IV ays  of  a  Democracy." 
During  the  conference  our  talk  turned  to  a  com¬ 
parison  of  European  and  American  secondary 
schools.  Among  other  questions  which  I  asked 
him  was  one  concerning  his  attitude  toward  those 
who  criticize  unfavorably  our  efforts  toward  the 
popularized  school.  His  answer  was  to  the  effect 
that  one  of  his  greatest  desires  was  that  Swedish 
secondary  education  should  move  in  the  direction 
our  own  schools  were  going.  He  could  conceive 
no  greater  good  for  Swedish  youth,  Swedish  edu¬ 
cation  and  Swedish  civilization  than  the  universal 
secondary  education  which  we  were  endeavoring 


to  achieve.  He  took  occarion  to  commend  speci¬ 
fically  certain  of  the  trends  we  have  reviewed  in 
this  presentation. 

Therefore,  instead  of  suffering  a  twinge  of  con¬ 
science  whenever  some  new  observer  of  our  schools 
reiterates  the  traditional  criticism,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  set  up  higher  selective  barriers,  we 
should  consider  again  with  full  appreciation  how 
the  popularization  of  secondary  education  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  genius  of  our  civilization;  we  should 
then  continue  to  make  such  readjustment  of  the 
means  and  methods  in  our  schools  as  is  necessary 
for  adapting  them  to  this  popularization.  By  in¬ 
telligent  and  persistent  effort  we  should  be  able  to 
render  a  substantial  service  to  the  world’s  progress 
by  providing  the  models  of  practice  to  be  followed 
in  European  countries  when  they  shall  have  arrived 
at  the  degree  of  popularization  we  have  already 
achieved. 


Forestalling  Error  and  Waste  in  Teaching 
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two  are  nine,  and  that  makes  90.  Eighty- 
eight  pupils  got  four  for  the  answer  for  four  plus 
one.  Every  primary  teacher  knows  that  four  plus 
one  is  often  four,  in  fact,  that  four  is  the  com¬ 
monest  wrong  answer  to  four  plus  one.  Let  me 
tell  you  why.  Consider  the  different  addition  com¬ 
binations  that  have  one  in  them,  and  then  turn 
them  around,  one  and  zero,  one  and  two,  one  and 
three,  one  and  so  on.  up  to  one  and  nine.  Write 
these  in  a  column  and  then  write  alongside  the 
multiplication  figures  that  use  the  same  numben, 
like  one  times  zero,  one  times  one,  one  times  two, 
one  times  three,  and  so  on,  and  you  will  find  the 
right  answers  to  the  addition  and  the  multiplication 
combinations,  pair  by  pair,  differing  only  by  one. 
But  the  little  boy  or  the  little  girl  gets  along  very 
well  with  four  and  one  until  he  learns  four  times 
one,  and  then  he  finds  that  associated  with  four 
and  one  as  a  right  answer  is  four,  and  so  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  five  that  he  had  before  in  addition, 
with  the  numbers  four  and  one,  is  rudely'  dis¬ 
turbed.  That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  four  and 
one  is  carried  in  his  mind  as  relative  to  the  other 
addition  combinations  in  the  group.  The  trouble 
there  is  the  way  we  teach  the  multiplication  com¬ 
bination.  We  teach  one  times  four  is  four.  What 
does  one  times  four  mean  to  a  child?  What  does 
it  mean  to  you  and  me?  We  have  a  terminology 
there  that  is  practically  meaningless.  If  we  taught 
multiplication  combinations  in  a  different  form, 
we  should  not  run  nearly  as  great  a  risk  of  having 
them  confused  oftentimes  with  addition.  You  know 
four  is  not  such  a  bad  answer  for  a  child,  it  is  not 
enough  different  from  the  true  answer  to  be  absurd, 
and  he  has  already  been  associating  ona  and  four 
in  learning  multiplication.  Suppose  we  teach  the 
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muldpHcadon  facts,  seven  eights  and  two  fours. 
If  we  adopt  that,  the  child  is  not  so  likely  to  go 
wrong  and  get  confused.  He  can  hardly  say  one 
four  is  five;  he  is  not  very  likely  to  say,  four  ones 
are  five;  and  so  the  typical  wrong  answers  to  com- 
binations  of  which  there  are  21  out  of  a  100  in 
which  the  answer  differs  only  by  one  between  the 
addition  and  the  corresponding  multiplication, 
shows  that  we  may  reduce  this  error  by  teaching 
the  multiplication  facts  in  a  meaningful  way.  A 
typical  wrong  answer  which  16  pupils  in  the  third 
grade  were  bound  to  give  was  15  to  the  sum  of 
47  plus  22  written  horizontally.  Sometimes  it 
takes  a  little  detective  intelligence  to  see  the  path 
over  which  errors  come  about.  Here  is  one  that 
is  agreed  upon  by  13  pupils;  no  end  of  children 
will  say  one-sixth  times  three  is  one-eighteenth,  or 
one-half  plus  one-third  is  two-sixths.  If  we  have 
got  to  add,  we  will  add  the  numerators  for  the 
new  numerator  and  the  denominators  for  the  new 
denominator,  and  we  have  certainly  done  addition. 

Long  division  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro¬ 
cesses  in  all  mathematics;  I  doubt  whether  a  child 
going  through  the  entire  public  school,  through  the 
12  grades,  ever  encounters  anything  harder  to  him 
than  long  division  when  placed  in  the  fourth  grade, 
as  it  is  in  all  but  a  very  few  courses  of  study. 
An  analysis  of  the  enors  made  in  long  division  dis¬ 
closes  this  striking  series  of  facts;  that  39  per  cent, 
of  mistakes  are  due  to  estimating  the  wrong  quotient 
figure ;  that  2 1  per  cent  of  them  are  due  to  mistakes 
in  multiplying;  that  21  per  cent  are  due  to  mistakes 
in  subtracting,  and  that  the  remaining  19  per  cent, 
are  due  to  various  mistakes  in  fom.',  such  as  bor¬ 
rowing,  copying  and  bringing  down.  Now,  what 
I  want  to  point  out  is  the  fact  that  according  to 
these  figures,  only  two-fifths  of  the  trouble  is  in 
division  at  all.  The  bulk  of  the  trouble  is  some¬ 
thing  else.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  it  is  due  to 
errors  in  multiplication  and  subtraction  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  learned  long  before  long 
division  is  attacked.  In  the  problem  if  we  learn 
two  words  a  day,  how  many  words  do  we  learn  m 
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eight  days,  the  commonest  wrong  answers  are  ten, 
six  and  four,  corresponding  respectively  to  addi¬ 
tion,  subtraction  and  division.  Thirty  thousand 
errors  on  6,000  problem  tests  show,  in  30  per  cent, 
of  the  cases,  failure  to  comprehend  the  problem; 
in  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the  procedure  was 
only  partly  correct;  m  ten  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
there  was  a  failure  to  respond  to  the  fundamental 
quantitative  relation,  and  in  20  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  it  was  just  plain  error  in  multiplying  or  divid¬ 
ing,  adding  or  subtracting.  In  only  18  per  cent 
of  all  these  errors  were  the  errors  so  obscure  that 
they  would  not  be  classified  with  some  assurance 
as  to  their  cause. 

And  so,  in  summarizing  this  part  of  what  I 
have  to  say.  I  want  to  declare,  m  the  first  place, 
there  are  no  new  errors.  Nothing  that  you  will 
encounter  is  likely  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
has  not  been  encountered  by  your  predecessors. 
Errors  run  in  types;  they  are  found  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf.  They  show  that  the  school  is  attempting 
the  impossible  unless  it  learns  what  these  errors  are. 
It  shows,  for  example,  that  teachers  are  trying  to 
teach  long  division  and  pupils  are  trying  to  learn 
it.  when  half  the  difficulty  lies  in  multiplication 
and  subtraction. 

How  serious  is  error?  I  turn  to  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Myers.  A  pupil  replying  to  the  combination 
in  addition,  four  plus  six,  gives  on  successive  days, 
eight,  eight,  ten,  eight,  ten,  eight,  ten,  ten,  eight, 
and  so  on  with  recurring  tens  and  eights.  As 
long  as  the  experiment  lasted,  you  could  not  be 
sure  that  the  eight  would  not  recur,  the  answer, 
m  other  words,  that  was  given  in  the  first  instance. 
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with  his  tongue  in  counting  his  combinations  had 
dropped  out  and  caused  him  to  make  the  errors. 

I  can  illustrate  the  viciousness  of  this  counting  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  roost  typical 
wrong  answer  to  seven  and  five  either  is  i  I  or  1  3, 
because  the  child  counting  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
twelve  either  falls  short  one  or  goes  over  one. 
You  know  that  is  true.  And  again,  this  illustra¬ 
tion:  If  a  series  is  learned,  it  is  very  difficult  to  re¬ 
produce  each  end  of  the  series  without  going 
through  the  whole  series.  You  have  learned  rea¬ 
sonably  well  the  first  stanza  of  America;  some 
folks  tell  us  we  do  not  know  it  very  well.  Now 
suppose  I  try  a  game  with  you  in  which  I  give 
you,  as  a  stimulus  word,  the  first  word  of  each 
line  of  the  first  stanza  of  America  and  you  are  • 
to  respond  with  the  last  word  of  the  same  line. 

I  say  “My”  and  what  do  you  say?  “Country 
’tis  of  thee,”  and  then  you  tell  me  “thee.”  You 
cannot  say  “thee”  when  I  say  “my,’  because  you 
have  to  run  through  the  series  you  are  used  to. 

If  I  say  “sweet,”  you  cannot  say  “liberty,”  without 
running  all  through  the  line.  If  I  say  “of,”  you 
cannot  give  me  “sing”  promptly,  yet  that  is  what 
we  are  asking  the  children  to  do.  I  suggest,  as  one 
way  of  preventing  counting  the  posting  of  the  com¬ 
binations  in  front  of  the  children  as  fast  as  they  are 
learned.  I  would  not  take  any  chances  after  hav¬ 
ing  taught  seven  plus  four  of  a  child  saying  some- 
Professor  Myers  gives  several  other  similar  cases,  thing  else  than  II.  I  would  put  seven  and  four 
For  example,  to  seven  plus  seven,  the  answer  '•P  front  of  him.  I  would  not  worry  about  how 

either  was  41  or  14,  and  the  41  never  wholly  long  he  looked  at  it,  whether  it  was  two  days  or 

disappeared.  An  error,  therefor,  is  always  serious,  two  weeks  or  two  months,  because  I  would  feel 
Once  made  you  and  I  can  never  be  sure  it  will  not  quite  sure  that  as  soon  as  he  did  not  need  to  look 

recur.  A  wrong  response  working  through  our  *t  it,  he  would  stop  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 

moral  paths  has  the  same  chance  unless  something  it  is  more  perwnally  satisfactory  to  him  to  get 

satisfactory  is  hitched  to  it  to  set  up  a  habit  as  a  along  not  looking  at  it  Aan  it  is  to  look  at  it. 

right  response.  The  nervous  system  is  no  respecter  Another  way  of  preventing  error  in  the  number 

of  our  reaction.  Are  you  sure,  for  example,  of  combinations  is  by  distributed  practice.  Do  not 

tbe  column  of  figures  that  you  have  just  added?  neglect  the  different  number  combinations.  It  is 

We  are  a  bundle  of  vestiges  of  error.  An  error  has  astonishing  how  you  and  I  and  textbook  writers, 

the  same  effet,  then,  on  the  nervous  system,  as  a  too,  fall  into  ruts. 

correct  response;  the  nerve  cells  cannot  tell  the  I  plead  with  you  that  you  organize  that  testing 
difference.  TTie  prevention  of  error,  therefore,  be-  material  around  duldren  and  n^  around  subjects; 

comes  even  more  important  than  the  removal  of  that  is,  if  you  give  three  t«ts  in  the  eight  grade, 

error.  For  example,  counting  in  arithmetic  to  get  an  abstract  test  in  arithmetic,  a  problem  test  in  a 

the  answer  to  a  combination  is  one  of  the  things  reading  test,  groiq)  these  three  tests  for  each  child, 

we  ought  by  all  means,  if  we  can,  to  prevent  our  the  three  tests  for  Tom,  the  three  tests  for  Susan, 

children  doing.  If  once  established,  it  is  hard  etc.,  and  study  Tom  and  Su^  as  ffiey  reacted  on 

to  break  up.  Don’t  imagine  that  because  you  do  theses  tests.  It  is  far  more  instructive  and  helpful 

not  see  the  children’s  fingers  plying  that  they  are  to  you  as  a  teaelwr  than  merely  to  go  through  the 

not  counting  when  they  respond  to  seven  and  three  abstract  arithmetic  test  of  the  class  and  get  the 

and  give  ten;  they  will  count  with  their  heads;  scores  and  class  medium.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely 
they  will  count  by  making  doU  with  their  pencils;  possible  for  a  child  to  have  a  very  satisfactory 
they  will  count  with  their  tongues.  A  story  was  score  and  yet  have  very  instiwtive  errors,  but 
told  of  a  little  boy  who  was  getting  along  very  well  we  should  recognize  that  error  is  human  and  that 
until  one  day  he  began  to  show  evidence  of  error  it  will  always  prevail  to  some  extent.  That  is. 
and  quite  broke  down.  Investigation  showed  that  the  natural  method,  as  we  love  to  call  it,  of  douig 
a  loose  tooth  which  he  had  been  playing  with  this  is  tremendously  wasteful.  It  is  the  business  of 
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civilized  society  throu^Ji  its  agent,  the  school,  to 
short  circuit  these  natural  but  wasteful  processes. 
This  is  what  we  do  when  we  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  learner  the  wrisdom  of  the  race.  We  shall 
not  teach  the  child  to  avoid  solely  by  permitting 
him  to  be  burned.  In  other  words,  solely  by  the 
so-called  natural  method.  Realizing  the  path  of 
failure,  we  shall  seek  to  forestall  error  by  methods 
and  actions  already  known  to  be  successful,  after 
realizing  what  enor  is  and  adopting  a  conect 
attitude  toward  it  That  is,  after  having  acquired 
a  philosophy  of  error,  our  first  effort  should  be  to 
prevent  the  recurreiKe  of  the  error.  Our  second 
effort  should  be  to  eradicate  such  errors  as  we  have 
not  been  able  to  prevent,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  errors. 
I  plead  for  the  study  of  types  of  error,  and  the 
analyses  of  the  errors  made  by  pupils  in  their 
school  work  becomes  the  most  effective  means.  It 
is  by  this  meatu  that  we  may  individualize  our 
teaching,  and  that  teacher  is  the  artist  teacher  who 
is  able,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  handle  a  large 
group  and  yet  to  have  a  personal  message  for 
every  one  in  it.  Work  analysis  and  this  diagnosis 
enable  the  teacher  to  adopt  appropriate  methods 
of  procedure;  they  enable  her  to  put  the  oil  vdiere 


the  squeak  is.  Such  work  provides  a  real  importun¬ 
ity  for  research  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  For 
her  it  is  real  studentship  while  she  is  in  the  service. 
It  will  enable  her  to  grow  and  become  more  ex¬ 
pert  as  a  teacher.  It  will  dignify  her  calling. 


Types  of  Teaching  Reading 

Continued  from  page  12 

of  specific  training  during  the  reading  period. 
Other  attitudes  and  habits  peculiar  to  a  given  sub¬ 
ject  were  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  reading 
situations  in  which  they  naturally  appeared. 
Frequent  tests  were  given  to  determine  both  general 
reading  achievement  and  efficiency  in  reading  for 
specific  purposes  in  content  subjects.  The  results 
showed  marked  improvement  in  all  the  different 
types  of  reading  and  an  absence  of  that  confusion 
and  inefficiency  which  appears  when  pupils  do  not 
know  how  to  adapt  their  reading  to  different  types 
of  material.  The  provision  of  opportunity  to  read 
widely  in  all  school  activities  is  a  distinct  step 
forward,  but  the  systematic  development  of  ap- 
pixmriate  habits  and  skills  suited  to  the  different 
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kinds  of  material  read  is  an  essential  step  of  the 
greatest  significance. 

Organizing  Teaching  in  Large  Inter¬ 
esting  Units. — fifth  type  of  teaching  is  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  better  schools  of  our  country  in 
which  the  materials  read  are  organized  about  large, 
interesting  problems  or  topics.  Tlie  nature  of  such 
units  is  suggested  by  the  following  titles:  “Mother 
Goose  and  Her  Family,’*  in  the  first  grade  reading 
class;  “The  History  of  Chicago,”  in  a  third-grade 
community-life  class;  “Why  Japan  is  the  Britain 
of  the  Orient,”  in  a  fifth-grade  geography  class; 
and  “The  Characteristics  of  a  Real  Patriot,”  in 
a  seventh-grade  literature  class.  Hrese  units  are 
ill  striking  contrast,  both  in  breadth  and  variety  of 
content  and  in  organization,  to  the  unrelated  selec¬ 
tions  in  readers  and  to  the  page  by  page  assign¬ 
ment  in  textbooks  used  in  content  subjects.  Further¬ 
more,  such  units  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  coherent  thinking  as  well  as  stimulate 
good  habits  of  reading.  The  fact  should  now  be 
apparent  that  teachers  often  face  the  obligation  of 
reorganizing  the  materials  of  instruction  in  order 
to  raise  instruction  in  reading  to  a  high  level  of 
efficiency. 

Provision  of  Wide  Opportunity  for  In¬ 
dependent  Reading  and  Study. — sixth 
level  of  teaching  is  illustrated  in  those  schools  which 


provide  pupils  opportunity  to  read  widely  for 
recreation  and  to  engage  in  mdependent  reading 
and  study.  The  one  type  of  reading  is  provided 
by  schools  which  permit  pupils  to  go  regularly  to 
the  reading  table  or  the  library  primarily  to  satisfy 
interest  and  to  derive  pleasure  and  satisfactioD. 
The  second  type  is  provided  by  teachers  who  en¬ 
courage  pupils  as  early  as  the  third  and  fouidi 
grades  to  select  problems  for  individual  study  and 
investigation  and  to  prepare  coherent  reports  with 
such  guidance  from  the  teachers  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  These  opportunities  insure  the  establishment 
of  permanent  habits  of  reading  and  the  cultivation 
of  efficient  habits  in  independent  reading  projects. 

The  t3rpes  of  teaching  which  have  been  described 
form  a  series  of  standards  by  which  a  teacher  may 
measure  the  efficiency  of  her  instruction  in  reading. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  change  at  once 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth  t)rpe,  incorporating  into 
her  teaching  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  types.  Familiarity  with  these  six  types  of 
teaching,  however,,  should  serve  to  stimulate 
teachers  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  their  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  b\f  out¬ 
standing  leaders  in  education  on  the  Teaclung  of 
Elementary)  Subjects.  These  are  vritten  to  be  of 
service  to  every  elementary  teacher  in  Nei»  Jersey. 


Supervision  as  an  Adequate  and  Efficient 
Plan  of  Organization 

Continued  from  page  14 

He  comes  into  the  buildings  as  an  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  with  definite  power  over  the  principal  in 
his  own  building  m  36.7  per  cent,  of  the  cities  of 
this  country.  In  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  cities  a 
supervisor  may  enter  a  building  and  tell  the  prin¬ 
cipal  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  In  21.8  per 
cent,  of  the  cities  the  supervisor  comes  into  the 
building  as  a  teacher.  Tliere,  you  see,  is  a  rehc 
of  the  old  special  teacher.  In  16  per  cent,  the 
supervisor  comes  in,  not  as  a  teacher  but  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  principal,  that  is,  not  quite  so  clearly  under 
the  control  of  the  principal  as  a  teacher,  but  as  an 
assistant  principaL  In  five  per  cent,  of  the  cities, 
they  go  in  any  way  they  can.  Now  the  last  figure 
I  saved  purposely  for  the  last;  in  how  many  cases 
in  this  country,  m  what  per  cent,  of  the  dty  sys¬ 
tems,  does  the  supervisor  enter  the  building  of  the 
principal  on  a  definitely  organized  co-ordinated  co¬ 
operative  system,  thoroughly  understood  by  all  con¬ 
cerned?  In  18  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

I  have  given  the  relatioiuhip  of  the  supervisor 
to  the  principal.  Most  of  you  are  concerned  with 
this  question,  what  is  the  relationship  of  the  super¬ 
visor  to  me  as  a  classroom  teacher,  when  that  super- 
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TIMELY  AIDS  TO  BETTER  TEACHING 


BBADLET’S  HAPPY  FAMILT  DOIJ.S 

8468 — A  new  series  of  stand-alone  outline  dolls 
for  coloring  and  cutting,  with  extremely  simple 
method  of  construction.  Seven  plates — ten  dolls 
— with  directions  for  coloring  and  constructing — 
In  attractive  portfolio.  Price,  10.36 


POSTER  PATTERNS  OF  FARMYARD  PETS 
8479 — For  worth  while  posters.  Fourteen 
animal  outlines — size  17x22 — subjects  adapted  to 
story  telling  about  vacation  and  country  life, 
and  correlation  to  reading.  Complete  directions 
for  the  making  of  both  cut  paper  and  painted 
posters  accompany  all  patterns.  In  durable  box. 

Price,  $0.85 

BRADLEY  COLORED  PAPERS 

For  poster  and  construction  work — a  variety  for  every  purpose,  including  coated  papers,  dual 
colored  Butterfly  Papers,  the  non-glare  Puratone,  the  beautiful  Tru-Tone  and  Tonal  Papers,  the 
rugged  Bull’s  Eye  Construction  Papers.  Every  teacher  should  have  sample  books  of  these  papers — 
sent  free  on  request. 


THE  LANDINa  OF  COLUMBUS 

8362 — People  and  incidents  associated  with 
the  Landing  of  Columbus,  in  outline  designs,  for 
coloring,  cutting  and  constructing.  The  sort  of 
material  that  makes  the  history  talk  realistic. 
Eight  sheets  of  design,  11x14,  in  colored  port¬ 
folio.  Price,  80.50 


PILGRIM  VILLAGE 

8306 — Outline  figures  of  Pilgrim  men,  women 
and  children,  Indians  and  squaws,  wigwams,  log 
cabins  and  stockades,  canoes,  trees,  and  the 
“Mayflower” — ^for  coloring,  cutting,  construct¬ 
ing.  In  no  other  way  can  the  story  of  the 
Pilgrims  be  so  vividly  presented.  Eight  sheets, 
11x14,  in  strong  portfolio.  Price,  $0.50 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 


120  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City 


114  So.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia 


visor  comes  in?  That  is,  to  whom  do  you  pay  at¬ 
tention  when  you  are  told  to  do  this,  that  and  the 
other  thing?  We  have  found  that  in  many  places 
in  this  country  a  teacher  may  receive  definite,  au¬ 
thoritative  orders  from  five  different  sources.  Does 
this  matter  of  line  and  staff  affect  the  classroom 
teacher?  Most  decidedly  it  does.  Turn  it  around 
and  put  it  this  way;  to  whom  may  a  teacher  look 
for  assistance?  In  many  cities  she  may  look  to 
three  different  sources,  so  you  see  how  necessary 
it  is  to  a  classroom  teacher  to  have  a  definite  system 
of  some  sort.  What  have  been  the  attempts  at 
solving  this  problem? 

Tliere  are  three  or  four  brands  of  line-and-staff 
organizations.  A  line-and-staff  is  a  scheme  or  sys¬ 
tem  by  means  of  which  you  co-ordinate  executive 
functions  with  technical  advisory  fimctions.  There 
is  in  any  organization  the  executives  who  run  the 
show,  and  on  the  other  side  people  who  have  tech¬ 
nical,  specific,  detailed  information,  upon  which 
must  be  based  the  decisions  of  the  executives.  The 
simplest  illustration  is  the  army.  There  the  orders 
come  down  the  line  from  the  commsuiding  general 
through  the  various  officers  to  the  smallest  unit. 
But  each  army,  if  it  is  to  amount  to  anything,  has 
attached  to  it  a  staff,  one  of  whom  is  in  charge  of 
the  service  of  supplies,  another  in  charge  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  service,  another  in  charge  of  the  mainten¬ 


ance  of  right  of  way,  and  so  on.  The  general  runs 
the  show  and  what  he  says  goes,  but  he  would  be 
a  very  foolish  general  who  did  not  call  in  the  secret 
service  system  or  who  did  not  consult  with  his 
maintenance  department,  before  he  issued  any 
orders.  The  line  takes  the  staff  and  uses  it  to  get 
the  work  done. 

In  order  to  get  these  two  things  in  the  schools 
together  in  an  executive  and  advisory  way,  we 
have  to  work  out  the  respective  bounds  of  line  and 
staff.  The  first  one  we  will  call  line  and  staff  with 
respect  to  the  supervision  of  subordinates.  There 
is  a  line  and  a  staff  in  supervision,  and  part  of  that 
staff  is  subordinate.  In  this  system,  here  are  the 
brief  outlines:  The  superintendent,  the  assistant 
superintendent  and  the  principals  who  are  admin¬ 
istrators,  are  responsible  for  running  the  show.  They 
consult  the  expert  staff  of  their  own  volition.  That 
is  the  weakness  in  the  system,  the  staff  is  subordi¬ 
nated.  In  order  to  get  away  from  that,  certain 
systems  organized  the  line  and  staff  and  put  super¬ 
vision  in  its  place  and  said,*‘tjo  to  it,  get  up  all 
•the  data  on  methods  and  courses  of  study  and 
teaching  and  we  will  use  it  as  we  see  fit  and  as  we 
need.”  There  is  no  friction  in  that  system,  but 
supervision  is  subordinated  in  the  interest  of  har¬ 
mony.  It  u  much  better  to  have  harmony,  but  that 
is  not  the  last  answer  that  can  be  made,  because 
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the  weakness  is  that  the  expert  staff  cannot  enter 
the  situation  of  its  own  volition,  it  cannot  bring 
about  a  use  of  its  expertness,  it  depends  purely  upon 
the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  administrative  staff. 

The  second  system  of  line  and  staff  is  the  non- 
divisional  line  and  staff,  without  supervision  line 
and  staff  but  with  supervision  virtually  organized 
through  all  departments.  Tliis  means  that  it  func¬ 
tions  in  that  type  of  school  system  which  is  not 
large  enough,  as  a  rule,  to  have  divisions.  Of 
course  little  systems  can  have  divisions,  but  usually 
the  smaller  system  is  organized  in  terms  of  depart¬ 
ments  rather  than  the  major  divisions,  elementary, 
secondary,  etc.,  and  supervision  in  one  of  those 
departments  is  delegated  to  the  department  of 
supervision.  It  is  an  advisory  department  for  all 
the  other  departments  and  the  whole  system  as  need 
be,  but  here  is  where  it  is  superior  to  the  first  type 
of  line  and  staff  where  supervision  is  subordinated: 
There  is  defiriite,  specific  provision  made  for  co¬ 
ordinating  and  getting  the  supervisors  in  on  the 
game.  It  is  co-ordinating  usually  through  a  deputy 
or  a  vice  superintendent  of  some  sort,  whose  job  is* 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all  the  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  supervision.  That  is,  through  him,  super¬ 
visory  suggestions  are  presented  to  the  principals 
and  superintendents  in  other  departments.  This 
deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  all  the  depart¬ 


ments  meets  with  the  heads  of  the  d^artments 
and  with  the  principals.  He  may  have  to  carry 
some  things  up  to  the  superintendent,  but  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  secure  co-ordination  and  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  the  departments. 

The  third  type  of  line  and  staff  is  called  the  di¬ 
visional  line  and  staff,  with  supervision  perfectly  or¬ 
ganized.  It  is  identically  the  same  as  the  non- 
divisional,  except  that  you  have  divisions  instead 
of  departments.  It  is  the  same  as  the  first  type 
except  that  supervision  is  a  bona  fide  division,  equal 
with  other  divisions.  System  and  co-ordination  is 
provided  for  through  the  primary  advisory  staff. 
An  assistant  superintendent  is  in  charge  of  super¬ 
vision.  and  through  him  there  flows  constantly  the 
efforts  and  suggestions  of  the  technicians  in  the 
primary  staff  to  the  line  group  principals.  The 
thing  is  then  thrashed  out  in  the  central  council  and 
co-ordination  is  definitely  provided  for. 

There  is  still  another  system  to  which  I  will 
merely  call  your  attention.  It  is  only  found 
in  very  large  cities,  but  would,  I  suspect,  work  out 
in  the  smaller  ones  also.  It  is  a  co-ordinate  divi¬ 
sional  system,  where  supervision  is  still  a  division, 
but  is  co-ordinated  into  other  divisions  as  needed; 
it  does  not  stand  separate,  but  works  inside  the 
other  divisions. 

These  are  the  three  systems.  In  operating  them, 
there  are  five  general  principles  that  must  function. 
First,  there  must  be  centralization  of  authority; 
that  is  the  first  and  great  command.  Secondly,  there 
must  be  a  functional  assignment  of  duties;  when 
you  are  giving  this  responsibility  and  the  duties  that 
go  with  it.  they  must  be  in  terms  of  the  normal 
functions  of  that  individual.  The  third  principle 
is  that,  having  placed  responsibility  and  allocated 
actual  duty  and  function,  facilities  of  co-c^radon 
between  these  various  officers  must  be  provided. 
Tlie  fourth  point  is  that  in  providing  for  co- 
operadon,  in  providing  for  co-ordinadon,  it  must 
be  in  terms  of  integrating  the  educadonal  outline. 
What  do  I  mean  by  that?  It  means  that  no 
specialists  or  officers  can  nm  wild  on  a  new  hobby 
or  new  point  of  view.  The  last  principle  is  flexi- 
Ijility  of  operadon.  After  you  have  delegated 
responsibility  and  function,  it  cannot  be  absolutely 
hard  and  fast  in  an  emergency;  there  must  be 
flexibility  and  give  and  take. 

TTiese  five  principles  will  give  a  central  organi¬ 
zation  that  which,  in  my  esdmation,  will  settle  most 
of  this  group  of  problems.  The  pro’  lem  of  supervi¬ 
sion  has  been  before  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
we  have  been  talking  for  a  long  dme  on  the  matter 
of  organizing  to  carry  on  the  show,  to  carry  on 
supervision.  It  is  necessary,  it  is  basic,  it  is  es- 
sendal  and  fundamental,  and  we  have  made  the 
mistake  of  letdng  it  go  outside,  not  recognizing  its 
worth,  and  then  trying  to  carry  it  on  with  no  clear 
idea  of  the  machinery  required. 
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Supervision  as  Modiified  and  Applied  by 
ibe  State  Department  of  Education 

Continued  from  page  16 

8.  Making  the  results  of  educational  research 
available. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  emphasize  again 
what  I  have  said  on  many  occasion,  namely,  that 
our  large  cities  will  probably  not  need  very  much 
of  this  service,  although  our  cities  from  the  larg¬ 
est  to  the  smallest  have  called  upon  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  service  of  various  types. 

The  line  and  staff  organization  of  any  de¬ 
partment  when  defined  in  the  technical  terms  of 
the  writers  on  line  and  staff  organization  may  be 
regarded  in  these  terms:  The  line  personnel  is  that 
portion  of  the  organization  that  carries  out  poli¬ 
cies  agreed  upon  and  performs  executive  functions 
in  connection  with  projects  undertaken.  The  staff 
organization  primarily  gathers  information  and  re¬ 
ports  to  the  line  personnel.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  staff  members  carry  out  plans  agreed  upon  by 
the  whole  organization  in  consultation  or  in  some 
instances  those  agreed  upon  by  the  line  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  assistant  commissioners  and  the  directors  in 
the  various  divisions  of  the  New  Jersey  depart¬ 
ment  act  both  as  line  and  staff  officers  in  that  they 
gather  considerable  information  and  in  turn  the 
policies  worked  out  by  the  State  department  are 
carried  out  by  them  in  their  field  work.  The  or¬ 
ganization  also  acts  as  a  fxmctional  organization  in 
that  specific  functions  or  lines  of  work  are  placed 
in  separate  divisions  and  those  activities  that  are 
a  part  of  a  particular  field  are  in  general  co-ordinat¬ 
ed  in  a  single  division. 

For  our  purposes  at  present,  my  own  feeling 
is  that  there  is  no  call  for  a  radical  change  in  the 
general  line  and  staff  organization.  Such  changes 
as  are  taking  place  tend  to  add  coordinate  divi¬ 
sions.  For  example,  the  increase  in  the  scope  of 
the  work  in  physical  and  health  education  places 
all  of  that  important  field  in  the  position  of  a 
line  organization  with  close  interrelations  with  the 
other  line  organization  of  elementary  education, 
secondary  education  and  vocational  education.  The 
same  should  be  said  of  our  division  dealing  with 
teacher  training.  As  the  organization  is  built  up 
so  as  to  take  care  of  additional  functions  that  I  have 
summarized  in  the  listing  of  the  demands  that  come 
to  us,  these  will  be  included  in  the  present  general 
line  organization.  For  example,  giving  aid  in  the 
various  subject  fields  means  that  this  work  will 
develop  slowly  in  the  division  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  same  would  take  place  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  secondary  education.  Other  phases  of 
teacher  preparation  and  improvement  as  they  de¬ 
velop  will  naturally  be  co-ordinated  in  the  division 
dealing  with  the  training  of  teachers.  Adult  edu- 
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cation  and  special  education  may  become  a  line 
organization  or  an  important  bureau  in  one  of  the 
other  divisions. 

TThis  is  a  matter  that  is  not  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  because  as  the  department  develops  if 
we  follow  the  principles  which  I  have  suggested 
the  effort  certainly- should  not  be  to  multiply  divi¬ 
sions  that  look  to  bureaucratic  handling  of  mat¬ 
ters  or  control  of  education  in  the  local  community, 
but  rather  to  providing  the  best  possible  organiza¬ 
tion  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  educational  system  and  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  problems  that  arise  in  its  administration. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  assisting  in  the 
various  helds  we  have  made  a  small  beginning  in 
the  division  of  secondary  education.  We  have  one 
specialist  who  devotes  his  attention  to  commercial 
education  in  secondary  schools.  In  the  held  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  we  have  employed  in  several 
places  a  competent  music  specialist  to  serve  as  a 
helping  teacher.  The  results  so  far  obtained  have 
demonstrated  that  we  may  with  great  aid  to  the 
schools  increase  this  kind  of  special  service  in  the 
group  of  helping  teachers. 

My  hope  is  that  the  coimty  superintendency  may 
become  a  much  more  effective  supervisory  organi¬ 
zation.  These  men  have  large  responsibility  in 
carrying  out  plans  for  helping  the  schools  under 
their  direction  after  such  plans  have  been  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  data  submitted  by  them  in 
their  capacity  as  State  staff  officers. 

So  far  as  the  development  of  a  division  of  studies 
in  the  State  department  is  concerned,  let  me  say 
that  1  think  in  New  Jersey  we  have  passed  beyond 
the  point  at  which  tests  and  measurements  should 
be  gathered  together  in  a  separate  bureau.  Tests  and 
measurements  are  merely  the  handmaidens  to  yield 
certain  information  for  diagnostic  purposes  and  are 
merely  instruments  in  the  much  bigger  program  of 
supervision.  As  the  department  grows  in  its  serv¬ 
ice  functions  and  large  numbers  of  studies  must  be 


made  from  year  to  year,  the  place  of  such  work 
can  readily  be  determined  in  the  organization  which 
we  now  have  and  it  does  not  need  any  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  here. 

This  expresses  in  general  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  principles  and  practices  which  we  may  well 
follow  in  New  Jersey  and  you  will  note  that  I 
have  based  practice  upon  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  aid  rendered  to  the  local  schools  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  needs  which  are  formulated  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  schools  systems.  I  have  tried  to  make  clear 
the  application  of  this  fundamental  principle  so 
far  as  a  fine  and  staff  organization  concerned  with 
supervision  is  concerned. 

A  line  and  staff  organization  in  any  State  de¬ 
partment  must  include  in  addition  to  the  supervisory 
functions  concerned  mainly  with  instruction,  super¬ 
vision  of  the  work  of  boards  of  education  with  the 
same  general  principles  in  mind  that  have  been 
expressed  above.  Requests  for  aid  in  the  solving 
of  the  problems  of  school  boards  and  in  develop¬ 
ing  proper  organization  are  matters  in  which  the 
State  department  should  be  keenly  interested 
through  its  line  and  staff  organization  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  service  when  needed. 

And  in  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  we 
must  clearly  keep  in  mind  that  a  State  depart¬ 
ment  should  render  as  much  service  as  possible  in 
the  interpretation  af  regulatory  functions  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  work  of  local  boards  of  education. 
A  clear  recognition  of  the  difference  in  these  lines 
of  service  which  must  be  rendered  by  a  department 
and  careful  provision  for  them  will  do  much,  in  my 
judgment,  to  clear  up  the  confusion  that  sometimes 
has  arisen  on  this  point. 

I  feel  that  if  we  can  approach  the  question  of 
State  supervision  from  the  point  of  view  which  1 
have  endeavored  to  discuss  that  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  can  render  a  large  service. 

I  think  we  are  all  engaged  in  the  business  of  edu¬ 
cation  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  that  we  all 
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NEW  BRANOM  GEOGRAPHY 
WINS  PRAISE 

“Mr.  Braaom,  out  of  hU  great  ealhutiaem  for  hit 
subject  and  hit  broad  understanding  of  the  difficultica 
under  which  the  modem  teacher  works,  has  grvea  to 
the  profession  a  textbook  that  is  both  inspirational  and 
instructive.  .  .  .  (It)  presents  in  a  concise  and  scholarly 
manner  the  principles  underlying  the  study  of  educa¬ 
tional  geography.  No  teacher  can  read  these  chapters 
and  not  become  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  problem 
method,  neither  can  she  fail  in  getting  a  better  grasp 
of  interpretative  geography.  .  .  .  From  an  educatiosial 
viewpoint  and  in  mechanical  execution  the  text  it  un¬ 
surpassed. — fVtuhingion  Pott. 


PRICE  $2.40 

A  TEACHER’S  GEOGRAPHY 

By  M,  E.  Branom 
Harrit  Teachers  College,  SL  Louis. 


By  the  Same  Author 
PRACTICE  TESTS  IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

These  tests  furnish  scientifically  organ¬ 
ized  drill  on  the  physical,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  cultural  phases  of  geography. 
All  the  various  forms  of  testing  have  been 
employed:  the  broad  range  include:  fac¬ 
tual,  memory,  false-true,  best  answer, 
completion,  and  problems.  Maps  are  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  place  questions.  There  are 
107  tests  In  all,  and  they  come  in  tablet 
form  with  perforated  sheets. 

PRICE  68c 

In  two  parts,  each  48c 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


want  to  have  those  forms  of  organization  in  the 
State  department,  which,  when  administered  prop¬ 
erly.  will  enable  us  to  command  the  best  type  of 
expert  service  that  can  be  obtained.  If  we  work 
along  these  lines  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  much 
greater  help  can  be  given  than  is  now  possible,  and 
I  am  also  certain  that  a  definite  need  appears  prop¬ 
er  provisions  can  and  will  be  made  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion. 


Supervision  as  ModiSed  and  Applied  to 
Rural  Schools 

Continued  from  page  20 
I  can  dance.  I  will  tell  you  some  of 
the  beautiful  songs  (she  names  the 
“Cradle  Song,”  by  Brahms;  “Susie, 
Little  Susie.”  folk  song;  the  Indian 
song,  “In  Venice,”  “Bed  in  Summer,” 
and  ‘Tm  Glad  I  am  Living”).  These 
make  good  songs  to  sing  to  my  dolls  and 
my  cat.  They  always  make  my  best 
dolly,  Mary,  go  to  sleep,  and  they  make 
my  cat.  Chappy,  purr  and  pun.  Then 
we  are  all  happy. 

c.  Another  little  boy:  Music  means  pleasing 


other  people,  mostly  my  mother,  who 
likes  to  hear  me  and  my  sister  sing, 
d.  A  bit  of  philosophy  from  a  colored  boy: 
When  I  first  came  from  Newark  I  didn’t 
like  music  at  all.  I  think  now  it  was 
because  the  city  music  teacher  never 
smiled.  Our  music  teacher  brings  in 
the  happiness  when  she  comes.  Besides. 
I  know  she  will  tell  a  story  about  some 
composer  or  something  real  interesting 
that  I  can  tell  to  my  mother  and  father 
at  home.  They  take  grea^  joy  from 
that.  Music  gives  me  many  new 
thoughts.  I  see  pictures  in  songs.  In 
the  song.  ‘Sky  Blue  Water,”  I  can  see 
an  Indian  Maiden — a  warrior  playing 
his  flute.  The  music  makes  me  happy. 
It  brings  out  the  sadness.  Music  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  world. 

Briefly,  from  a  speciad  report  of  one  helping 
teacher  indicating  the  growth  of  teachers  under 
supervision  through  participation  in  group  meetings: 

1.  When  the  helping  teacher  first  started  these 

meetings  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  do  the 
demonstrating.  There  were  those  who 
could  do  it,  but  they  were  reluctant  to  try. 

2.  The  next  few  years  our  best  teachers  were 
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encouraged  and  persuaded  to  teach  before 
groups. 

3.  In  1926-27  every  teacher  with  more  than 
one  year  of  experience  was  offered  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  teach  a  lesson  in  geography 
before  a  group.  Everyone  did  this  with 
credit. 

The  results  were  higher  standards  of  teaching 
and  better  housekeeping  and  management. 

Last  year,  1927-28,  when  an  opportunity  was 
offered  to  teach  a  lesson  or  review  a  book,  to  my 
surprise  they  did  both.  So  I  can  safely  say  our 
teachers  are  beginning  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
one  of  the  big  principles  in  education.  “We  learn 
by  doing”  (satisfactorily). 

When  the  helping  teacher  first  visited  a  certain 
beginning,  untrained  teacher  in  a  two-room  school, 
she  found  her  commanding  her  pupils  in  a  high 
pitched  strained  tone  of  voice:  “Sit  down!  stop 
that!  why  don’t  you  do  your  work?”  and  the  like. 
The  room  was  very  untidy  and  the  children  dis¬ 
orderly  and  impolite.  Just  where  to  begin  was 
a  problem.  After  an  intermission,  in  which 
all  took  part  in  a  game,  a  story  was  told.  A 
conference  with  the  teacher  after  school  revealed 
that  no  preparation  for  the  day’s  work  had  been 
made.  It  aJso  revealed  that  this  girl  did  not  know 
how  to  plan.  The  helping  teacher  returned  the 


next  morning  with  a  plan  and  taught  all  day.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  afterwards  a  half  day  was  given. 

Her  work  is  now  considered  good.  Her  board 
of  education  has  steadily  rsused  her  salary  and 
made  her  principal  of  her  school  although  she  still 
teaches  the  lower  grades.  She  is  quiet  and  pleas¬ 
ing  in  her  manner,  courteous  and  polite,  disciplines 
by  suggestion  which  results  in  an  atmosphere  of 
brightness  and  contentment. 

The  coimty  librarian  likes  to  visit  this  room 
because  the  boys  and  girls  know  just  what  books 
they  want.  She  leaves  her  newest  books  because 
they  keep  them  so  clean.  The  nurse  likes  to  visit 
here  because  the  pupils  are  clesm  and  healthy. 
She  *finds  no  wraps,  sweaters  or  overshoes  on. 

When  this  teacher  was  offered  an  opportunity 
to  plan  and  teach  a  lesson  on  Indians  before  a 
group  of  teachers  last  year  she  did  much  more 
than  she  was  expected.  She  visited  old  families, 
consulted  old  records,  and  put  in  mimeographed 
form  a  complete  history  of  Indians  in  the  township 
and  prepared  lesson  plans  for  several  lessons. 

A  principals’  council,  with  several  meetings  each 
year,  becomes  an  effective  agency  for  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  supervisors  in  a  county,  arriving  at  a 
better  understanding  of  puri}ose  and  program  of 
supervision,  and  of  agreeing  on  a  program  of 
special  activities  which  will  emphasize  the  subjects 
chosen  for  special  attention  that  year  throughout 
a  county.  Such  a  council  is  found  in  many 
counties  which  includes  in  its  membership  the 
coimty  superintendent,  helping  teachers,  supervising 
principals,  non-teaching  principals  and  at  least  one 
building  principal  from  each  school  district,  whether 
teaching  or  non-teaching. 

Such  a  council  works  largely  through  com¬ 
mittees  which  formulate  reports  for  adoption. 

One  council  chose  the  teaching  of  Englsih  for 
special  emphasis  for  three  successive  years  and 
then  for  two  years  geography.  Each  year  a  new- 
type  test  was  constructed  and  given  in  all  schools, 
rhis  standardized  the  test  and  greatly  stimulated 
work  by  principals,  teachers  and  pupils. 

Many  projects  have  been  undertaken  by  these 
councils  which  have  not  only  effected  great  im¬ 
provements  in  teaching  health,  Elnglish,  geography 
and  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  but  have  had 
a  direct  effect  on  broadening  the  outlook  and 
developing  the  abilities  of  all  who  have  partici¬ 
pated.  The  members  of  the  council  have  become 
active  agents  in  interpreting  the  work  of  the  schools 
to  the  public  and  this  aided  in  securing  support 
for  a  better  standard  of  work. 

Some  of  the  chief  phases  of  organization  of 
supervision  for  rural  schools  in  New  Jersey  have 
been  presented.  My  belief  is  that  they  are  mainly 
in  accord  with  the  principles,  purposes  and  or¬ 
ganization  as  presented  in  the  main  discussion  of 
this  topic;  that  s(g>ervision  has  developed  in  New 
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To  be  PuhliMhed  January,  1929  ^  Standard  Hiatory  Texta 

HISTORY  OF  THL 
UNITED  STATES 


FOR  SCHOOLS 
For  7th,  8th  and  9th  Years 
Bv 

HUBERT  R.  CORNISH 

PwNaPAL,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

AND 

THOMAS  H.  HUGHES 

Prinopal,  New  York  City 

A  remarkable  text  in  every  way.  In 
scope,  viewpoint,  accuracy,  and  socialized 
method  it  is  unequaled. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

By  J.  ELarl  Thomson 


FOUNDERS  OF  FREEDOM 
IN  AMERICA 

CraJe  V. 

By  Corson  Sc  Cornish 


HEROES  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

By  Albert  Lindsay  Rowland 


Ask  About  Them 


GEORGE  D.  GIDEON 


REPRESENTING 

FRANKLIN  PUBLISHING  Sc  SUPPLY  CO. 

1931  Cherry  Street,  Phila.  Pa. 


HINDS.  HAYDEN  Sc  ELDREDGE 
5  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 


Jersey  and  may  be  greatly  extended  for  rxiral 
schools  on  the  lines  along  which  it  is  now  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

“As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school”  is  true  more 
in  the  country  than  elsewhere.  Inferior  training 
combined  with  meagre  salary  has  formed  the  well 
known  vicioiu  circle.  There  has  been  much  im¬ 
provement  in  both  training  and  salaries  and  better 
than  all  in  the  result  of  teaching  our  booys  and 
girls.  The  conditions,  however,  challenge  those 
engaged  in  rural  education  to  continue  persistently 
in  their  work  for  better  teaching. 

Just  one  hnal  word.  Charles  Kingsley  once 
wrote:  “Thank  God  every  morning  that  you  have 
something  to  do  that  day.  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  Being  forced  to  work  to  do  your  best  will 
heed  in  you  temperance  and  self-contr<J.  diligence 
and  strength  of  will,  cheerfulness  and  contentment, 
and  a  hundred  other  virtues  which  the  idle  never 
know.” 


Convention  Dates  Selected 
Atlantic  City,  and  November  9,  10,  II,  and 
12,  1929,  have  been  selected  as  the  place  and 
time  of  the  seventy-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association.  Con¬ 
vention  headquarters  again  will  be  the  Ambassador 
Hotel. 


Supervision  as  Modified  and  Applied  to 
City  Schools 

Continued  from  page  18 

official.  Thus  was  established  the  position  of 
building  supervisor  of  instruction,  dealing  with  gen¬ 
eral  instruction  rather  than  special  subjects.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  for  raising  the  level  of  instruction  in  the 
junior  high  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  create  a 
Utopia.  Each  individual  city,  each  individual 
town  has  to  be  studied  and  that  plan  of  supervision 
adopted  which  best  meets  the  needs  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  situation.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Burton  that 
we  lack  system,  that  we  lack  organization  of  our 
supervision  and  that  routine  procedure  should  be 
standardized.  When  I  decry  standardization,  I 
am  thinking  there  of  human  relationships,  of  teach¬ 
ers,  but  not  of  the  ways  of  marking  the  roll  book 
and  distributing  supplies.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
oi^on  that  a  weakness  in  the  school  system  of 
which  I  have  charge,  rests  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  sufficiently  standardized  routine  matters; 
that  we  have  not  given  sufficient  study  to  this  dis¬ 
tribution  of  supplies,  and  marking  pupils’  attend¬ 
ance.  These  administrative  deti^s  of  procedure 
lie  within  the  province  of  the  efficiency  expert  rather 
than  the  general  school  man. 
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Announcing 

OUR  ATLANTIC 
POSSESSIONS 

By  Jay  Earle  Thomson,  Principal  Public 
School  No.  3,  Jersey  City.  Porto  Bico,  Canal 
Zone,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guantanamo. 

90c. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
READERS 

AN  AIBPLANE  BIDE 
A  STOBY  ABOUT  BOATS 
AN  ENGINE  STOBY 
GBANDFATHEB’S  FABM 
Under  general  editorship  of  Patty  Smith  Hill, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

60c.  each 

READING  FOR 
APPRECIATION 

A  new  series  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  by  District  Superintendent  William 
E.  Grady  and  Professor  Paul  Klapper. 

Four  Volumes  -  -  88c.  each 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

Educational  Department  597  Fifth  Avenue 


Glimpses  in  Passaic  Gjunty  History 

ConlinueJ  from  page  22 

city  was  to  be  incorporated  as  "The  Corporation 
of  the  Town  of  Paterson.” 

Hamilton  stated  that  the  society’s  works  were 
either  to  be  located  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
or  Pennsylvania,  but  all  the  time  he  had  the 
Totowa  Falls  in  view  as  the  future  manufacturing 
center  of  America. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  society’s  directors 
held  at  the  “Godwin  House”  at  the  Great  Falls 
on  July  4,  1  792,  that  a  decision  was  reached  to 
locate  the  town  of  Paterson  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Passaic  River  near  the  Falls.  A  committee 
reported  having  purchased  and  paid  for  various 
tracts  of  land  near  the  Falls.  Major  Pierre 
L’Enfant  was  secured  to  lay  out  the  new  town. 
In  this  wise  the  city  of  Paterson  had  its  begiiuiings. 

Cotton  spinning  was  begun  there  in  a  small 
mill  known  as  the  "Bull  Mill,”  since  the  water 
power  was  furnished  by  an  ox.  This  was  in  1  793, 
the  same  year  that  the  old  Slater  Mill  opened  in 
Pawtucket  for  the  same  purpose.  Calico  was 
woven,  candle  wicks  spun,  and  duck  for  sail  cloth 
was  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  Society’s  history. 

In  1833,  Samuel  Colt  organized  the  Patent 
Arms  Company  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
revolvers  at  the  Gun  Mill  (still  standing).  It 
was  not  imtil  after  these  revolvers  were  tried  out 


in  the  War  with  the  Seminoles  that  the  United 
States  OrdinaiKe  Department  became  enthusiastic 
over  them. 

In  1 802,  the  firm  of  Kinsey,  Crane,  and  Fair- 
child  made  for  the  first  time  in  America  sheet 
paper  in  rolls. 

John  Ryle  came  to  Paterson  and  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk,  which  he  had 
reeled  on  spools  especially  for  inventor  EJias 
Howe’s  new  sewing  machines.  From  this  begin¬ 
ning  in  silk,  Paterson  developed  as  the  greatest 
silk  center  in  America. 

The  town,  Paterson,  also  produced  a  locomotive 
industry  which  has  made  an  enviable  reputation. 
Its  founder,  Thomas  Rogers,  placed  his  first  loco- 
mootive  on  rails  for  a  trial  trip  October  6,  1837. 
Passaic  County  and  Paterson  in  particular  has  a 
reputation  of  giving  to  the  world  more  in  the  way 
of  transportation  than  any  other  section  of  the 
world.  It  was  one  of  the  first  to  pioneer  in  the 
building  of  locomotives.  It  gave  to  the  world  the 
submarine  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  school¬ 
master-inventor,  John  Philip  Holland.  There  he 
built  his  first  submarine  model  in  1875-1876. 
This  boat  was  discovered  and  raised  from  its  berth 
in  the  mud  of  the  Passaic  River  in  September, 
1927.  From  this  beginning,  Holland  finely  pro¬ 
duced  a  submarine  under  competition,  which  in 
1893  was  accepted  by  the  United  States  Navy 
and  became  a  model  for  subsequent  submarines. 

The  development  of  the  wonderful  "Whirlwind 
Motor”  by  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation 
at  Paterson  is  too  recent  to  elaborate  on.  Every¬ 
one  is  familiar  with  the  effect  of  this  motor  in  t^ 
development  of  the  aeroplane  industry. 

Passaic  County  has  had  a  glorious  past;  it  has 
wonderful  opportunities  for  service  at  the  present 
Who  is  the  phophet  that  can  fortell  its  future? 


Words  of  Appreciation  from 
John  J.  Tigert 

John  J.  Tigert,  former  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  now  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  has  written  the  Association,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  appreciation  for  the  good  wishes  ex¬ 
tended  him  by  the  Association  in  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  recent  convention. 

Dr.  Tigert  in  his  letter  concludes,  "During  my 
years  in  Washington,  I  visited  New  Jersey  as  much, 
if  not  more  than  any  other  State.  I  met  often  with 
the  New  Jersey  school  men,  and  felt  more  at  home 
with  them  than  with  any  other  group.  My  good 
wishes  go  out  to  them,  one  and  all,  and  I  shall 
always  carry  pleasant  recollections  of  my  contact 
with  the  New  Jersey  school  folk.” 

The  resolution  referring  to  Dr.  Tigert  will  be 
found  printed  on  page  25  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review. 
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SMITH  AND  BAGLEY 

MASTERY  SPELLERS 


Speller*  that  enable  all  tiudenit  to  aHaoi  the 
tame  degree  of  mattery — 100  per  cent. 

The  alow  pupil  it  not  permitted  to  form  bad 
tpelling  habit!  by  being  required  to  do  the  work 
of  the  average  pupil  at  a  60  per  cent  to  70  per 
cent  achievement.  Nor  are  the  need*  of  the 
superior  pupil  overlooked  in  an  anxiety  to  suit 
the  capacity  of  the  average  pupil  mentality. 

List*  compounded  from  the  best  investigations 


of  word  frequency  and  spelling  difficulty  are 
graded  and  arranged  in  each  grade  for  three 
level*  of  spelling  ability. 

More  than  word  lists,  these  are  study  book* 
providing  dictatiao  exercises,  puzzles,  games,  re¬ 
views,  tests,  and  other  activities  for  training  a 
sound  sense  of  correct  spelling. 

A  booklet  telling  you  how  the  Mastery  Spell¬ 
ers  were  planned  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 


New  York 


San  Francisco 


A  Complete  Course  in  Geo^rapHy 

f  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 

H  0  M  E  FOLKS  (Grade  3  or  4) 

A  new  geography  for  beginners  that  has  had  a  phenomenal  re¬ 
ception.  It  is  written  in  delightful  story  form,  but  is  a  real  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  more  formal  study  of  geography.  This  is  a 
book  of  visual  education,  including  nearly  four  hundred  illus- 
J.  Russell  Smith,  PhD.  trations,  many  of  which  were  especially  drawn. 

HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY 

frequently  referred  to  as  the  Book  X.  Peoples  and  Countries.  Ors.  4-5  or  5-6 

greatest  geographer  in  America.  Book  H.  Beglons  and  Trade.  Qrs.  6-7  or  7-8 

Hi*  ability  to  teach  and  write  -p,  l  l  »l  ,.l  l  ^  it  z 

merits  him  this  great  distinction.  These  books,  more  than  any  other  geography  texts,  tell  of 

Hi*  lexto  cover  a  range  from  ele-  human  action,  of  the  world  as  the  home  of  man.  Book  One 

mentary  grades  to  college,  ud  builds  a  framework  of  place  geography  based  on  political  divi- 

each  has  b^  u  outotanding  sions.  Book  Two  deals  with  regions.  State  after  state  has 

success.  Hi*  articles  on  geo-  j  ,  j  »l 

paphy  are  in  demand,  not  only  adopted  them, 
in  scientific  and  educational 

journals,  but  for  the  reader*  of  If  you  are  among  the  great  number  of  persons  using  Home  Fol^  or 

such  magazines  at  Harpers,  The  Human  Ceofraphp,  you  know  their  modem  treatment  and  how  fascinating 

American,  Surv^  Graphic,  and  they  are  to  boys  and  girl*.  If  you  are  not  yet  using  these  titles,  let  u* 

The  SalarJap  E^rening  PosL  V  acquaint  you  more  fully  with  them. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

.  New  Jersey  Representative,  P.  B.  HALL  Round  I 


316  John  Street 


Bound  Brook 


FOR  TEXTBOOKS 
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The  Educators  Beneficial 
Association 

Woolworth  Building: 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

A  Motaal  SickneM  aad  Aceldent 
Association  which 

ACCEPTS  TEIACHE»S  ONL.Y 

This  is  the  Association  which  accepts  you 
into  membership  and  KEEPS  you,  reg-ardless 
of  how  many  times  you  may  apply  for  bene¬ 
fits.  Its  certificates  are  NON-CANCELLABUE. 
Join  the  E.  B.  A.  and  be  assured  of  protection 
when  you  actually  need  it. 

E.  B.  A.  Certificates  of  Membership  now 
provide  protection  ag'alnst  Sickness,  Acci¬ 
dent,  Quarantine,  Natural  and  Accidental 
Death.  They  cover  ALL  DISEASES.  Benefits 
for  the  FIRST  WEEK;  for  QUARANTINE: 
for  HOUSE-CONFINEMENT  and  CONVAL- 
ESENCE  during:  Sickness  or  Accident,  are 
all  payable  the  TEAR  ’ROUND.  E.  B.  A. 
protection  never  takes  a  vacation. 

Every  Certificate  of  Membership  is  backed 
by  the  Association’s  eighteen  years  of  hon¬ 
orable  service  to  teachers  everywhere. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  members  have  g:iven 
voluntary  expression  to  the  comfort  which 
E.  B.  A.  membership  affords  them;  to  the 
promptness  and  fairness  in  the  payment  of 
their  claims. 

Why  not  Blve  yourself  this  same  comfortable 
fceliBBf  Send  the  Coupon  today  for  com¬ 
plete  Information.  It  will  pay  yon 
well  to  luvestlsate  before 
earolllBB  elsewhere. 


The  Educators  nenelleial  Association 
Woolworth  BIdK't  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Please  mail  me  at  once  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  protection  for 
TEACHERS  ONLY.  I  understand  that 
this  request  will  not  put  me  under  the 
8lig:htest  obllg:ation. 
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Teachers  Protective  Union  .  47 
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Planning  European  Educational 
Tour 

Principal  I.  Newton  Earle,  of  the  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  a  party  of  people  t'' rough  Europe 
next  Summer  on  an  educational  tour.  Miss 
Cornelia  Adur,  recently  President  of  the  National 
Elducadon  Association  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  the  hostess  on  this  trip.  The  World  Acquaint¬ 
ance  Travel  Corporation  will  manage  the  details 
of  the  trip.  Due  to  the  high  standing  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  leaders  in 
education  in  Elngland,  Germany,  Belgium,  SMritzer- 
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The  Teachers  Protective  Union 

WINS  FAVOR  WHEREVER  KNOWN 
Provides  Health  and  Accident  Protection  for  Teachers  AT  COST 


“THE  LARGEST  ORGANIZATION  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD” 
Largest  in  Service— Over  a  mtllioa  dollars  is  besellts  paid  to  members. 
lArgeet  in  Assets — Over  $3.10.000  Assets  for  the  proteetioa  of  members. 
Largest  in  Membership— Over  27.000  eertlBcateo  of  protection  In  force. 
Largest  in  Field  of  Protection — AU  diseases  and  aeeidentM  covered. 

Definite  in  Promise  and  Fiiiflllment — An  Organisation  with  a  heart. 
Benefits  Paid  to  Members  During  1927 — $130,004.21. 

The  Non-Cancelable  Health  and  Accident  Protection  for  Teachers 


IMPORTANT  PACTS 
Benefits  paid  during  the  entire  year. 

AH  Diseases  and  Accidents  covered. 

Approved  by  State  Insurance  Departments. 
Endorsed  by  Boards  of  Education. 

Member  of  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Federation. 

Take  two  minutes  to  Bll  out  this  formi 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
Ilreneman  Bldg.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  printed  matter 
and  application  forms  for  your  exceptional 
health  and  accident  protection  for  Teachers. 
It  is  understood  that  this  carries  no  obli¬ 
gation  on  my  part. 


I  Signed 
,  Address 


City  .  State . 

Date .  (N.  J. 


land.  France  and  Italy  will  meet  the  members  of 
this  party  and  introduce  them  to  the  important 
features  of  the  educational  systems  of  these 
countries.  In  addition,  the  party  will  attend  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Elducational  Associations,  which  meets  in  Geneva. 
To  be  a  member  of  this  group  will  be  an  educa¬ 
tional  privilege  hard  to  duplicate  for  many  years. 
If  there  are  any  educators  who  read  this,  who 
would  be  interested  in  further  details,  they  should 
get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Earle  as  soon  as  possible. 


Mr.  Stauffer  Named  Assistant  Superin¬ 
dent  of  Jersey  City  Schools 

On  October  3,  1928,  Amos  F.  Stauffer, 
principal  of  School  No.  20,  Jersey  City,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  in  that  city,  assuming  office  on  the 
18th. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  later  graduating  from  the 
Central  State  Normal  School  at  Lock  Haven. 

He  then  became  principal  of  the  Market  Street 
School  m  Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  after  which  he  entered  Lafayette 
College  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 


1891.  He  taught  Latin  in  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Normal  School  for  a  year,  then 
was  supervising  principal  of  schools  at  Wellsboro, 
Pa.,  for  four  years  and  at  Philipsburg,  Pa.,  for 
three  years. 

In  1899  he  spent  a  year  as  a  graduate  student 
in  education  at  Teacher’s  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  first  position  in  New  Jersey  was  that 
of  supervising  principal  of  Chatham  and  Chatham 
Township  in  Morris  County.  He  afterward  held 
a  similar  position  in  Madison. 

In  1904  he  went  to  Jersey  City  as  principal 
of  a  grammar  school  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
for  over  24  years.  He  has  always  been  active  in 
the  school  affairs  of  the  city  and  the  State,  having 
served  as  president  and  as  treasurer  of  the 
Teachers’  Association  of  Jersey  City  and  Male 
Principals’  Association,  and  for  many  years  as 
secretary  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  New  Jersey  EJementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Association,  the  New  York  Schoolmasters’ 
Club,  the  Teachers’  Association  of  Jersey  City  and 
the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education,  of  which 
organization  he  was  president  in  1910. 

Mr.  Stauffer’s  training  and  varied  experience 
promise  well  for  his  success  in  his  new  position. 
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"A  tej)  lo  treasure  house  of  ancient  Rome." 
C.  C.  Mierow,  President  and  Professor  of  Classical 
Languages  and  Literature,  Colorado  College. 

LATIN— FIRST  YEAR 

The  Climax  Series 
Magoffin  and  Henry 


MILIARIA  IN  VIA  LATINA 

Teacher's  Manual  to  Accompany 

LATIN— FIRST  YEAR 

Magoffin  and  Henry 
Ready  in  December 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

By  Roscoe  L.  West,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Netr  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton 

and  Ella  Huntting,  Head  of  Ceography  Depart-  • 
ment,  Nen  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair 

Describing  the  occupations  and  industries  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  geographical  factors  which  have  in- 
fiuenced  their  development.  Ready  in  January. 

SILVER.  BURDETT  AND  COMPANY 

41  Union  Square,  West  New  York  City 


Theme  of  Cleveland  Meeting 
Annoimced 

Plans  are  rapidly  being  completed  for  the  59th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  at  Cleveland,  February  24  to  28.  There 
will  be  more  than  30  section  and  group  discus¬ 
sion  meetings  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  the 
meetings  of  the  14  allied  organizations  officially 
invited  to  participate  in  the  convention. 

A  notable  convention  feature  will  be  a  mass 
demonstration  of  health  and  physical  education,  in 
which  more  than  two  thousand  Cleveland  school 
pupils  will  participate. 

President  Frank  D.  Boynton  has  announced  that 
the  theme  of  the  convention  will  be,  “How  Can 
the  Public  Schools  Better  Serve  Democracy — In¬ 
creasingly  Produce  a  Better  Gtizenry?”  On 
Monday,  February  25,  not  only  at  the  general 
morning  session,  but  also  in  1 0  afternoon  sec¬ 
tion  groups,  the  Department  will  consider  “How 
Can  the  Convention  Theme  be  Re2dized  Through 
the  Financing  of  Public  Education?" 

The  subject  for  Tuesday  will  be  “The  Articu¬ 
lation  of  the  Units  of  American  Education." 
Topics  and  speakers  for  the  general  program  in 
the  morning  and  for  the  discussion  groups  in  the 
afternoon  have  been  worked  out  in  co-operation 
with  Superintendent  Herbert  S.  Weet,  who  is 


chairman  of  the  1929  Yearbook  Commission. 
“How  Can  the  Convention  Theme  be  Promoted 
Through  Research,"  will  be  discussed  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  session  Tuesday  evening.  “Better  Training  of 
Teachers:  Basal  and  In  Service,"  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  general  session  Wednesday  morning, 
and  by  the  section  groups  in  the  afternoon.  This 
will  be  followed  in  the  evening  by  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  physical  and  health  education  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  public  schools.  Character  education,  most 
appropriately,  has  been  selected  for  discussion  on 
the  final  day  of  the  convention.  j 

At  the  Cleveland  Convention,  the  Commission  j 

on  the  Articulation  of  the  Units  of  American  Edu-  | 

cation  will  present  the  first  of  two  yearbooks  in¬ 
tended  to  lessen  the  articulation  difficulties  which 
pupils  encounter.  The  1929  yearbook  will  con¬ 
sist  in  large  part  of  a  preliminary  program  for  im¬ 
proving  faults  of  articulation  for  all  stages  of 
education  from  that  for  the  preschool  child  to  i 
the  adult.  j 

For  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  hotel  ac-  * 
commodations  for  the  convention  a  list  of  hotels  with 
their  rates  is  given  below.  Requests  for  reserva¬ 
tions  should  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Albert  C.  Eld- 
ridge,  chairman,  hotel  committee.  Department  of 
Superintendence,  1604  Terminal  Tower  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Applicants  should  indicate  date 
of  arrival  in  Cleveland  and  names  of  all  parties  to 
be  accommodated  in  the  rooms  requested.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  express  two  or  three  choices  for  the  ! 
guidance  of  the  hotel  committee.  I 


Hole! 


Room  Room 

One  PenoD  Two  Pertont 


Allerton  Club  . . 

. .  $2.00  to  $3.50 

Auditorium  . . 

. .  $2.50  to  $4.00 

Alcazar  . 

$4.00 

Belmoal  . 

. .  $2.00  to  $3.00 

bollon  Square  . 

. .  $3.00  to  $5.00 

Clarendon  . 

..  $125  to  $2.00 

Cleveland  . 

. .  $3.00  to  $8.00 

Colonial  . 

. .  $2.50  to  $5.00 

Del  Prado  . 

. .  $2.00  to  $2.50 

Devon  Hall  (women) 

..  $1.50  to  $2.00 

Doanbrooke  . 

..  $130  to  $5.00 

Euclid  . 

..  $1.50  to  $3.50 

Fenway  Hall  . 

. .  $4.00  to  $8.00 

Fern  Hall  . 

. .  $2.00  to  $5.00 

Gillsy  . 

..  $130  to  $3.00 

Gordon  Square . 

$2.00 

Hollenden  . 

. .  $3.00  to  $6.00 

Mecca  . 

..  $130  to  $2.50 

Mount  Royal  . 

$230 

New  Amsterdam  . . . . 

..  $130  to  $3.00 

New  Erie  . 

..  $1.50  to  $2.50 

Olnutead  . 

. .  $230  to  $4.00 

Park  Lane  Villa  . . . . 

$4.00 

Regent  . 

..  $1.75  to  $3.00 

St.  Regis  . 

. .  $230  to  $5.00 

Soverei^  . 

. .  $2.50  to  $8.00 

Stag  . 

. .  $2.00  to  $2.50 

Slatler  . 

. .  $3.00  to  $8.00 

^ade  Park  Manor  . . 

. .  $4.00  to  $5.00 

Westlake  . 

. .  $3.00  to  $4.50 

Winlon  . 

. .  $3.00  to  $5.00 

$3.00  10  $5.00 
$3.50  to  $5.00  ' 

$6.00  j 

$3X)0  to  $6.00 
$5.60  to  $8.00 
$2.00  to  $3.00 
$5.00  to  $12.00 
$3.00  to  $7.00 
$3.00  to  $6.00 
$3.00  to  $4.00 
$2.50  to  $7.00 
$2.50  to  $5.00 
$6.00  to  $15.00 
$3.00  to  $5.00 
$3.00  to  $5.00 
$3.00 

$6.00  to  $12.00 

$3.00  to  $3J0 
$3.50  to  $6.00 
$3.00  to  $6i)0 
$230  to  $4X)0 
$5X)0  to  $6.00 
$6.00  to  $I0X)0 
$3.00  to  $5.00 
$330  to  $6.00 
$430  to  $I0j00 
$4.00  to  $5.00 
$4.50  to  $I0JX  - 
$7X)0  to  $8.00 
$5.00  to  $8.00 
$430  to  $7JOO 


ll  h  Natural  To  Write  Well  If  You  Think  Weir 


Zenos  E.  Scott 
Harriet  El.  Peet 


Randolph  T.  Congdon 
Laura  Frazee 


PROVIDES 


Elmphasis  on  Thought 
Scientific  Apportionment  of  Drill 
Provision  for  Individual  Differences 


Cumulative,  Diagnostic  Tests 
Corrective  Remedial  Elxercises 
Composition  Scales 


Correct  Usage  Practice 


First  Book:  LANGUAGE  GAMES  AND  STORIES 

Grades  III  and  IV 

SECOND  Book:  BETTER  EVERYDAY  ENGLISH 

Grades  V  and  VI 

Third  Book:  SUCCESS  IN  SPEAKING  AND  WRITING 

Grades  VII  and  VIII 

TEACHER’S  MANUAL  NOW  READY 


One  or  more  of  these  .books  have  already  been  adopted  in  Jersey  City,  Paterson.  Atlantic 
City,  New  Brunswick,  and  50  other  towiu  and  boroughs  m  New  Jersey 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 

Boot,  yii  ow  yin 

EVERYDAY  ALGEBRA 

Boot  IX 

By  Harry  C.  Barber 

- THIS  SERIES - 


Combines  “The  Best  of  the 
New”  with  the  “Thoroughness 
of  the  Old” 


Meets,  in  Every  Detail,  the 
Recommendation  of  the  Na* 
donal  Committee. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

386  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
New  Jersey  Representatives 

S.  D.  THOMPSON 
E.  H.  FRANTZ 


R.  C.  LUTZ 
C.  S.  WILKINS 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


“Paintings  By 
American  Artists 


An  Eight-page  Picture 
Section  in  Gravure 


reprinted  from 


THE  BOOK  OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


and  offered 

Free  to  Schools 


The  pages  of  Tbe  Book  of  Knowleclge  are  ■  -  -  . 

rich  in  inctures  of  the  world’s  most  beaud-  mothek  and  child,  by  cam  milchus 

ful  worb  of  art  .  There  are  more  than  1200  collection  or  r.  bbaun 

reproducdoDS  of  masterpieces — paintings,  sculp-  will  read  as  readily  as  fiction.  There  arc 
ture,  buildings,  pottery  and  metal-work — shown  dghteen  great  dqiartments:  Wonder.  The 
in  color,  in  soft  tones  of  gravure  and  in  black  Earth,  Familiar  Things,  Animal  Life,  PlaiSt 
and  white.  Every  great  period  in  the  develop*  life.  Our  Own  Life.  United  States,  All  G>un> 
ment  of  art  is  r^resented.  every  important  artist  tries.  Stories,  Poetry,  Famous  Books,  literature. 

The  FlneArts.Menand  Women,  Golden  Deeds, 
An  eicbt'Page  picture  section  in  gravure  Helps  to  Learning,  Things  to  Make  and  to  Do, 
“Paintings  by  American  Artists”  reprinted  from  School  Subject  Guide.  The  new  alphabetical 
rtiM  departmoit  is  now  offered  free  to  scbords.  Index  of  some  3 1 ,000  entries  makes  the  knowl- 
Rctures  by  Gari  Melchers,  Sargent  Abbott  edge  of  the  world  easily  accessible  to  the  children. 
Thayer.  Winslow  Homer.  Cecdia  Beaux,  Mary 

Cassatt  and  others  are  mcluded.  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terman  whose  “Genetic 

Studies  of  Genius"  has  been  included  in  the 
The  arrangement  of  material  in  The  Book  of  latest  annual  list  of  forty  notable  books  sdected 
KnoYdedge  is  one  of  the  important  features  by  the  American  Library  Association,  says:  “I 
sdiich  make  it  the  children’s  favorite  book  of  have  tried  to  give  to  parents  and  teachers  who 
reference,  and  the  only  informational  work  they  are  interested  in  the  intelligent  direction  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  reading  a  more  scientifically  con- 


